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First Out of the Stocking—His 46 
| Zt 
WATCH 


The boy who gets an INGERSOLL Yankee for 
his Christmas is getting the ideal gift for sure. 
It not only tells him the correct time, but it 

makes a more ambitious and manly little fellow 
of him the minute he drops it into his pocket. 
Thousands of men all over the world are proving 
the reliability of the INGERsSoLL Dollar Watch 
(stem wind and set) right this minute. 

The INGERSOLL signed guarantee in the back of 
every watch protects you after you buy; but to be 
sure beforehand that you're not getting a cheap 
substitute— 


Look for “Ingersoll” on the Dial 


Other INGERSOLLS: Eclipse, $1.50; Triumph and 
Gotham, $1.75; Midget (ladies’ model), $2.00; 
Midget Artistic, $2.50. 

Sold by 50,000 dealers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Write for free circular. 

Ingersoll Dollar Chains—r2 patterns—assay more gold 
than any $2.00 chain. Circular free. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 116 Jewelers Court, New York 


For Christmas, For Old Friends, E, 
For Auld Lang Syne give a . 


Friendship Calendar 


You can put more.personality, more genuine, individual interest into 
this “ New Calendar for Old Friends” than in a dozen ordinary gifts. 

But you must begin zow to compile it. This is the unique idea: you, 
or group of friends of recipient-to-be, fill owt blank pages of calendars 
with messages—original or quoted—to serve as pleasant and continuous 
reminders of writer or writers for every day of the coming year. There's Inc 
opportunity for endless variety—a characteristic word of advice, a 
“ clipping,” a “‘ kodak,” a pen picture, a serious or funny quotation, ete, 
etc. An ideal gift (Inn 


For Distant Relative, “Shut In” Friend, — 
Club President, Favorite Teacher, ‘er 


or Popular Pastor 


. You can’t give a more acceptable present. And above all, it won't be 
You Must BeginNow * * duplicate.” But you must read our brochure = Just How to Do It” 
to Prepare It before you begin to realize the possibilities of this gift of personality. 
for Christmas. Most artistically made, and an ornament to any desk or wall. 
Regular Edition : Handsome back, Arts and Crafts design, set of dated sheets, everything needed, with our Brochure “ Just 
How to Do It.”’ At your dealer’s or direct from us by mail, postpaid, 


Edition de Luxe: Genuine Leather Back (the prevailing Red or Alice Blue), leaves of finest Bond paper, capitals illuminated 
in two colors. Gold-plated fasteners. Easel back for use on desk. At dealer’s or mailed direct, postpaid, on receipt of price, $5.0. 


FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR COMPANY (Inc.), P.O. Box 50 , New Britain, Conn. 
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THE OUTLOOK REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


NEW JERSEY 
ONTON, Morris and Passaic Counties. 
property a specialty. J. L. BROWN 
SURLINGTON. 
Country >eats, 
T ORANGE | 
BAS WITHROW & ANGIER 


NGLEWOOD,. New York Off 
St. E. DILLINGHAM 


ENSACK 
HACK ROMEYN & DEMAREST 


YPORT, Matawan. 
B. FS. 5S. BROWN, Matawan 


NTCLAIR. 12 ‘1-2 Crawford B 
F. M. CRAWLEY 


oad St. 
MAYO & CO. 


Delaware River Front 
A. W. DRESSER 


ROS. 


ARK. 788 Broa 
FRA ANKLIN F. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
PAUL F. WILLIAMS, Sells Farms 


BANK 
WM. A. HOPPING 


NEW YORK CITY 


h Class Residence and Investment Pro 
ery aspecialty. 6 E. 6th. POST & REESE 


l St. ; 932 Eighth Ave. 
JOSEPH P. DAY 


Suburban houses and lots. &5th St. and 12th 
Ave., Brooklyn. FRANK A. SEAVER 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO. $9 ‘thing in Buffalo o> N 
ara frontier. NGSLEY #9 Niagara $ 


CUTCHOGUE, Suffolk County, Lo 
Island. F.G. KAELIN 


FAR ROCKAWAY 
A.C. HAYNES 


FALLS. Vill Vv ,and Lake 
George Property. W ARREN 5 REALTY CO. 


ITHACA 
LELAND D, VAN RENSSELAER 
LAKE PLACID 
P. E. LEWIS 


MT. VERNON 
ANDERSON REALTY CO. 


PORT CHESTER. Westchester County 
Realty. BERRY & CO. 


SARANAC LAKE 
GEO, V. W. DURYEE 


SARANAC LAKE 
W. F. ROBERTS 


ARATOGA SPRINGS 
LESTER BROTHERS, 377 Broadway 


1000 ISLAND PARK. 1000 Island Park 
property a specialty. 0. T. GREEN 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE 
A. J, LYMAN 


CHARLOTTE 
F. C. ABBOTT & CO. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ROSEMONT 
H. S. STILLWAGON 


RHODE ISLAND 


WESTERLY and Watch Hill 
FRANK Ww. COY 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
IKEN 
OHN LAIRD, Laurens St., P.O. Box 104 


AIKEN 
REAL ESTATE AND FIDELITY CO. 


COLUMBIA 
WALKER, RAVENEL & CO, 


VERMONT 


BRATTLEBORO 
S. W. EDGETT & CO. 


BURLINGTON 
KEYNOLDS REAL ESTATE CO. 


VIRGINIA 


NOREOLE- City Property, Fa 
ber. JOS. R & CO. 


NORFOLE. Atlantic St. 
BBOTT MORRIS & CO, 


VIENNA (F airfax Cou County) 
CHARLES HINE 


WASHINCTON 


SEATTLE. Alaska Bidg. 
CALHOUN, DENNY & EWING 


WISCONSIN 


SUPERIOR. City Real Loans. 
. F. HARPER 


Al 
JO 


COLORADO 


Our Sunshine Lands 


in Eastern Colorado—just east of Denver— 
at from $6 to per acre for dry farming (16 
inches annual rainfall) and from $15 to $25 
per acre tor sub-irrigated lands are the best 
and newest investments with sure and satis- 
tactory rite me for particulars. 


HEAFF 


277 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


CONNECTICUT 


FARM FOR SALE 


* The Farm of the late 
lenry L. Coe must be sold 


toclose the estate. This well-known farm of 
0$ acres with fine buildings is well located 
near the village of Litchfield, also three out- 


to lying tracts agRr egating about 100 acres, will 
be sold with the homestead or separately. 
his is an unusual opportunity for any one 
to obtain one of the best farms in the vicinity 
u, of Litchfield. For full information, terms of 
le, etc., apply to WM. T. MARSH, Admr. 
18 PLLORIDA 
; 
Indian River, Florida 
a TO LET FOR THE SEASON 
" wo Attractive Bungalows, 5 rooms 


tach, bath, open fires, wide porches. Meals 
t Inn unde ‘ same management. First-class 
reference given and required. THOMAS 


VosTek, Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Lake Villa to rent for season ; large piazza, 
modern improvements, completely urnished. 
We YPposi site Royal Poinciana Hotel. Photo. 
Mavcuiin, West Palm Beach, Fla, 


vor sale, 122 acres largest 
be apa, Fla. and best virgin /press 
” nod pine timber in solid body, on 3 railroads 
Rod water transportation in Fla. 22 acres in 
y. aring Orange grove, 2-story house and barn, 
ear K. K. station, crop 10,000 boxes. 15-acre 
bearing orange grove on Nebraska Ave., 
hampa, 35,0. 12-acre bearing grove, on R. 
ust » hanim, ck, and 40 acres o hammock for 
Dealer in ev Real. Rent gues 
ed wns answered, W. ANDREWS 


this line, Ashley St., Tampa, 


FLORIDA 


NEW JERSEY 


GRAHAM HOTEL 


PALATKA, FLA. 


Best and only brick hotel there. 
$6,000, Make offer. Address W 
519 P. E. Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CEORCIA 


Furnished Houses 


FOR RENT, on the fll near Country 
Club, Bon Air and Ham ton Terrace hotels. 
Address CLARENCE E. CLARK 
Real Estate Agent 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Lllustrated circular free upon re receipt of address 
P, F. 21 Minot Boston, Mass. 


Ga. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE | 


Valuable Country Estate 


Comprising 160 acres extending aloes: the at- 
tractive shore of Lake T . grand hill and 
mountain scenery. 6 dicen are modern and 
complete. House of 9 rooms, hot and cold 
water, bath, fireplaces,ete. Large barn and sta- 
ble with all needed additions and furnishings. 
Icehouse; abundant water supply with fire hose 
attachments. Large and valuable pine 
umber lot. Extensive lawns, shade trees, 
and orchards. Studio building with fireplace 
and wide piazzas. Attractive village of Brad- 
ford and depot 144 miles distant. Mail and tele- 
one at house. Particulars on application. 
WM. H. STINSON, Manchester, N. H 


NEW JERSEY 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


For rent, new house, nine rooms and bath ; 
seven minutes from railroad, two minutes 
from trolley: on prettiest street in town. 

F. M. Crawiey & Bros., Montclair. N. J. 


ALL THE ORANGES 


Big modern home; fine_avenue; 13 large 
rooms ; 2 baths: pure air. Lot 125x170. Terms 
tosuit. Youro 
WITHROW ANGIER, 372 Main St. 
(East Orange Station near City Hall. 
East nge, 


Franklin F. Mayo & Co. 
solicits your Real Estate 
business in Newark,N.J. 
SNEW YORK 
In the Adirondacks 


Pure air, pure water 
Attractive Cottages for rent. 
lights. 


UR 
Real Estate. Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building 
site, or forest lands, near Paul mith’s, Sara- 
nac Lake, or Lake Placid, apply to the Real 
Estate Agent at perpeat Lake, 

WILLIAM F. ROBERTS. 


30 Years Selling 


COUNTRY 


PROPERTY ONLY 
Farms, Residences. Cottages Hotels, 

rs wishin ss sell call or write. 


PHILLIPS. WELLS. 5 Tribune Building, N.Y. 


For Sale at Rye, N. Y. 


House 11 rooms; 2 acres high land. Price 
$19,000. Address C. P' O., Box 301. N.Y. City. 


Fine Shore Fronts and 


Summer Homes 
on Long Island and Connecticut sheres a 
sacrifice prices ROBERTS, 
Broadway, New York City. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Furcished Cottages 
Camden, S. ® To Let and For Sale 
by C. C. MOORE, Real Estate Broker. 
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SECRETARY BONAPARTE ON ‘{ 


THE NAVY IN PEACE AND WAR Fok 


HE Secretary of the Navy, Hon. | N 
Charles J. Bonaparte, who in the (3 xt 

newly organized Cabinet will become 

Attorney-General after a year’s most ef- 

fective work in the Navy Department, 

will write for The Outlook during the 

coming year an article 5n “ The American 

Navy: Its Necessity and Its Mission,” in 

which he will describe something of the 

work which the navy performs in time 

of peace, and the absolute necessity, in 

the interest of civilization, that it shall 

be adequate in size and armament, as 

well as in the training of its officers and 

men, for its high mission. 


GREAT SHORT STORIES 


WELVE of the most famous short stories in literature will 

be selected by Hamilton Wright Mabie for publication in The 

Outlook during the year 1907. Mr. Mabie will preface each of these 

stories with an introduction, descriptive and critical, in which the 

author’s genius and achievement will be discussed, as well as the 
peculiar merits and quality of each individual story. 


IN HONOR OF GENERAL 
ROBERT E. LEE 


HE one hundredth anniversary of the birth of General Robert 

E. Lee occurs in January, and will receive special attention in 

The Outlook. The cover will bear a reproduction in color of the 

latest and best steel engraved portrait of General Lee, and there will 

be other portraits and illustrations. In articles from men who 

appreciate and honor Lee and in editorial comment just tribute will 

be paid to the military genius and the lofty character of the great 
Confederate leader. | 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


| In making your Winter Plans 


The Outlook 
Want Department 


can be of assistance to you 


Let us hear from you 
hen you want anything 


The rate for notices in THE OUTLOOK WANT 
EPARTMENT is SEVEN CENTS for each word 
rinitial, address included. The first word in each 
dvertisement is set in capitals. Any other word 
esired may be set in capitals, and the cost for 
ch words is fourteen cents each. If answers are 
nt in care of The Outlook, include twenty-five 
nts for the address. Answers sent in care of 
he Outlook will be forwarded to you, if postage 

paid. We solicit only the highest class 
WANTS.”’ Send for circular, or, better still, 
nd your Want. 


THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


The Outlook Real 
Estate Department 


Can help you find the 
property you are seeking 


If you wish to lease or buy a home or 
are seeking a Real Estate investment, write 
fully to the Outlook Real Estate Depart- 
ment, stating what you wish. We have 
on our lists a large amount of very desir- 
able property in all parts of America both 
for sale and to lease, and shall be glad to 
assist you in finding what you are looking 
lor. There will be no charge for any 
information we can give you. 


THE OUTLOOK REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


287 Fourth Ave., New York 


Last year my customers gave 
away as Christmas gifts one hun- 


dred and eleven thousand (111,000) 
of my cigars that I know of. 


The reason I know is, they sent the orders to 
me (with their cards) to ship the cigars to their 
friends, and I haven’t heard of any broken friend- 
ships as a result. 

This testimonial is the best that I 
could have to the quality of my cigars. 
A man might be willing, for reasons of 
economy, to smoke pretty mean cigars 
himself, but he will never make a _ 
present of a poor one toa friend. My 
cigars are sold by the hundred to the 
smoker at wholesale prices. 

I manufacture them right here ina 
factory clean as the typical New Eng- 
land kitchen, and sell my entire prod- 
uct by the hundred to the individual. 
Entire product may sound like much 
or little, but the fact remains that I 
use an entire five story and basement 
building of the usual city dimensions, 
and itis none too large to accommo- 
date my business. 

It is only a few days to Christmas, 
but there is time for you to give my 
cigars a fair trial yourself, and to de- 
cide whether or not they would make 
acceptable Christmas gifts to your 
friends at small expense. 


MY OFFER IS :—I will, upon request, 
send one hundred Shivers’ Panatela 
Cigars on approval to a reader of The 
Outlook, express prepaid. He may 
smoke ten cigars and return the re- 
maining ninety at my expense if he is 
not pleased with them ; if he is pleased, 
and keeps them, he agrees to remit 
the price, $5.00, within ten days. 


The fillers of these cigars are Clear 
Havana, of good quality—not only 
clear, but long, clean Havana—no 
shorts or cuttings are used. The wrap- 
pers are genuine Sumatra. 

In ordering please enclose business 
card or give personal references, and 
state whether mild, medium or strong 
cigars are desired. 

I make other cigars than my Panatelas—Sumatra 
wrapped from $5.00 to $8.00 per hundred, and a line 
of Clear Havana cigars ranging in price from $6.50 
to $15.00 per hundred. 

If you won’t accept one hundred cigars “On 
suspicion,” may I send you these catalogues? 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shivers’ 
Panatela 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


IN ONE YEAR IN 


North Dakota 
525 MILES 


of new Railroad Lines were built. 

For the five States standing highest in 
amount of railroad construction, the following 
is the table for 1905: 


NORTH DAKOTA. §25.23 
Texas - 337.70 
Georgia . . ° - 242.50 
Minnesota - 201.04 
Illinois . - 199.30 


IN ONE YEAR 
the value of crops raised and live stock aver- 
aged for each man, woman and child in the 
State of North Dakota $314.32, or an average 
for each farm of $2,560. 

It is fair to say that North Dakota is the 
thriftiest and most rapidly developing State in 
the Union. 

North Dakota Farm Mortgages 
ARE A GOOD INVESTMENT 
WRITE US FOR_PARTICULARS ~ 


WELLS & DICKEY COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano « 
should 
not fail 


toexam- 


ine the ‘2. 
merits of 


It is the special favorite of the refined and cul- 
tured musical public on account of its unsurpassed 
tone-quality, unequaled durability, elegance of de 
sign and finish. Catalogue mailed on application 
THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 

SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 


Warerooms Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. NEW YORK 


Culinary success is made 
up largely of little things. 
More than one famous 
chef earned his reputation 
by the judicious use of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y, 


Trip Around 
the World 


A business man, a student 
of social and labor . move- 
ments and of co-operative 
work, who intends to start 
some time within the next 
two months for a trip around 
‘the world, wishes to meet a 
gentleman — publicist _ pre- 
ferred—who will join, him 
in the trip. 
Reply to X. Y. Z., 8,779, | 
care of The Outlook. : 
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THE OUTLOOK is a Weekly Newspaper and an Illustrated Monthly Magazine in one. 
published every Saturday—fifty-two issues a year. 


It is 
The fourth issue in each month is an 


Illustrated Magazine Number, containing about twice as many pages as the regular weekly 


issue, and many, pictures. 


PRICE.—The subscription price is Three Dollarsa year, payable in advance. 


Ten cents a copy. 


POSTAGE IS PREPAID by the publishers for all subscriptions in the United States, Hawaiian 
Islands, Philippine Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, Tutuila (Samoa), Shanghai, Canal Zone, 
Cuba, Canada, and Mexico. For all other countries in the Postal Union add $1.56 for postage. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS —When a change of address is ordered, both the new and the old 
address must be given. The notice should be sent one week before the change is to take effect. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—lf a subscriber wishes his copy of The Outlook discontinued at the 


expiration of his subscription, notice to that effect should be sent. 


Otherwise it is assumed 


that a continuance of the subscription is desired. 


HOW TO REMIT.—Remittances should be sent by Draft on New York, Express-Order, 


or Money-Order, payable to order of THE OUTLOOK ComPANY. 


Registered Letter. 
LETTERS should be addressed: 
Chicago Office, 1436 Marquette Building 


Copyright, 1906, by the Outlook Company. 


Cash should be sent in 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Entered as second-class matter in the New York Post-Office. 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPAR [MENT 


A CHARMING PRESENT 
FO! OUNG AND OLD 


A SENSIBLE, PRACTICAL 
‘AND USEFUL GIFT 


2.50 Price 5.50 


ID you ever see some friend take the cap off the pen point 
end of a fountain pen and then look dark and finally take 
a piece of paper and wipe off the nozzle? If you have, 

you may be sure it was not a Parker Lucky Curve 


feature is efwuinated in the Parker?" 
Moat certaints we do, for, to prevent that trouble, the famous 
“Lucky Cur® inven 
“Then why Dt every one who uses a fountain pen does not 
buy a Parker?” 
imply 


pople do not take the time, as Ramey do 
Zpbat to buy.and what not to bur, and 
buy something me gre they do not inform themselves of 
something better. 
But will you p 
& Parker cleanly when | 
Very Gladly. Space is 807 


lustrated, awaiting your 
np pyement and others. 


Most of the best dealers in the country sell the 
If yours does not, send direct to us, and your Ort 
prompt attention. 
Catalogue upon request. 


PARKER PEN COMPANY 


158 Mili St.. JANESVILLE, WIS. 


SOLVES THE PROBLEM 


A well-established and popular custom is to open 
a savings account by mail with this bank and pre- 
sent it to children, relatives. or friends as 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


This plan will encourage the habits of thrift and 
economy by offering an inducement to deposit _ad- 
ditional! sums from time to time, thereby providing 
for the inevitable “‘rainy da We especially 
solicit small accounts, on which we pay four per 
cent. interest compounded twice a year. Youcan 


in with 
ONE DOLLAR 


We will place the pass book in a special holida ay 
envelope and mail it with your card, so that it will 
received on Christmas morning. 


Send our booklet explain 
our system of Banking by M. 


ASSETS OVER 


FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS 


The 
and Trust Company 


Chartered 1822 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 and 22 WILLIAM STREET 
Branch Office, 475 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


CAPITAL, - - $1,000,000 00 
UNDIVIDED ProrFits, 7,900,000 00 


The Company is a ~ Crpositery for moneys paid into 
Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, Administrata, 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary @ 
cities. 
as Trustee under made by Railroad 
other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and Registrar d 
eceives deposits upon Certificates o it, or su to 
and allows interest cally balances.) 4 
anages Kea tate and lends money on bond and mortgage. 
a as Agent for the transaction of ‘ony approved financial 
siness. 
EDWIN S. MARSTON, President 
SLOAN 2d Vice-President. 


EL SLO R. t+ 
N, Asst. Secy. 
WILLIAM B ARDOZO'A Asst. Secy. 


CORNELIUS AGNEW, Asst. Secy: 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

E. R. Holden 

William Rowland, 

Edward R. Bacon, 

Henry H. Rogers, 

oses Taylor Pyne, 

S. S. Palmer, 

Cleveland H. 

ohn L. Riker, 


Samuel Sloa 
Waldorf Astor, 
D. O. Mills, 


Franklin D. Locke, 
George F. Somer, 


G. Agn 
Charles “Peabody, 
Hugh D. Auchincloss, 
— Stillman. 
“gy 


enry Hentz, 
. King, H. Vari Rensselaer Kennedy, 
P, A. V 


Robert Se Archibald D. Russell, 
alentine. 
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title of a neat little booklet, =— 
request, which tells all about this grep 
No intelligent person would, kno 
SEE THAT IT HAS THE \. Qa 
jor will have 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1906 


Mr. James J. Hill is more 
than a notably influential rail- 
way president. He is also 
a forceful economist. In the December 
Century he submits the attractive prop- 
osition that, based on equality of cost, a 
system of model farms would be a better 
investment for the Nation than a battle- 
ship or a couple of cruisers. Admitting 
that farming enterprises of this nature 
fall within the domain of the individual 
States, he rightly declares that Federal 
operation is to be preferred because the 
Federal Government already operates 
“a machine of wide scope and consid- 
erable efficiency, dealing with similar 
needs, though in less practical ways.” 
Coincidently with Mr. Hill’s article, a de- 
scription of the increasingly practical ways 
of this machine appeared last week in the 
tenth annual report of the Hon. James 
Wilson, our efficient Secretary of Agri- 
culture. During the past twelvemonth 
twenty-five crops not previously reported 
have been added to the work of his 
Bureau of Statistics. The investigations 
of the Bureau of Chemistry have included, 
among other features, the examination 
of eight hundred samples of butter to 
see if they complied with legal require- 
ments, and of over fifty-seven hundred 
samples of imported food-products; as 
a result of the hundreds of drug sam- 
ples examined, many orders were issued 
by the Post-Office Department forbid- 
ding the use of the mails for the samples 
found fraudulent. The Bureau of Plant 
Industry has discovered the existence of 
an alfalfa native to the dry steppes of 
Siberia, and able to withstand a temper- 
ature of forty degrees below zero. This 
discovery may, we surmise, mark an 
epoch in the agriculture of our Northwest 
prairie regions. After referring to the 


Farms and 
Battle-ships 


measures recently passed by Congress 
correcting the inadequacy of laws under 
Which the Department had to carry on 


its meat and other food inspection, Mr- 
Wilson chronicles the progress made in 
applying the Forest Reserve policy—the 
Forestry service now being appropriately 
under the Department of Agriculture and 
no longer under that of the Interior. It 
is a satisfaction to note that our National 
forest reserve area exceeds a hundred 
millon acres. But a more striking fact 
is that the Government’s revenue from the 
reserves last year was nearly $800,000, 
as against about $60,000 for the preced- 
ing twelvemonth. The year’s value of 
all the agricultural products of the coun- 
try reaches almost $6,800,000,000, an 
increase of nearly half a billion dollars. 
We should take it into consideration, how- 
ever, that the high level in the general 
price average has raised the total crop 
value, as compared with 1905. In ex- 
ports the farm still overshadows the mill 
and factory. During the past fiscal 
year we sent out the largest amount ever 
reached by agricultural exports from this 
or any other country. 


Satisfactory as is all this, 
it is not satisfactory 
enough. As Mr. Hill 
says, the average farmer follows his 
occupation according to tradition and 
habit, being still prone to work unsys- 
tematically and even superficially. While 
agricultural education has been promoted 
through co-operation with experimental 
stations and colleges, it should be more 
broadly diffused. First of all, as Mr. 
Wilson recommends, we should establish 
agricultural high schools to do for coun- 
try industries what is being done by in- 
struction for urban industries. Secondly, 
in line with Mr. Hill’s recommendation, 
there should be established, wherever 
possible, National model farms, of, say, 
from thirty to forty acres, conducted 
by experts, to show to agriculturists 
549 
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of the surrounding neighborhood what 
they could and should do. The farm- 
ers will quickly appreciate and avail them- 
selves of advantages illustrated by a 
model farm, conforming, as Mr. Hill says, 
in treatment of the soil, assignments 
to different crops, and in methods of 
culture, to approved practices of scientific 
investigation and experience—a farm on 
which tracts might be set off for crops— 
hay, pasture grass, oats, corn, wheat, for 
instance—in due rotation, so that each 
field should grow all the different crops 
in its turn; the remainder could be 
divided into smaller plots devoted to 
rye, barley, potatoes, fodder corn, garden 
and forage plants, also with a judicious 
system of rotation. Such a farm would 
carry some cattle, hogs, and poultry, 
together with the horses required for 
working it. Finally, fertilization, drain- 
age, and irrigation needs might also be 
considered on it. ‘Thus the farmers of 
a county could see by this experiment 
their own daily work enriched by those 
methods which the world’s experience 
has shown to give the maximum agricul- 
tural product for a given quantity of labor 
without subtracting aught from the soil’s 
potential value. With Mr. Hill, The 
Outlook believes that such an example 
would greatly add to the total bulk of 
farm products, and these must always 
constitute the principal element of our 
National wealth. 


A singular situation as 
regards the payment of 
fines inflicted on rail- 
way Officials for violations of the Inter- 
State Commerce Law was lately brought 
to notice in Chicago by one of the 
Commissioners, Mr. Franklin K. Lane. 
About six months ago the First Vice- 
President and the Foreign Freight Traffic 
Agent of the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy road were each fined $10,000 for 
wrongful rebating, while a fine of $40,000 
was imposed upon the company itself. 
Fvidence lately taken showed that all of 
these fines were paid out of the funds 
of the company and were charged up 
against freight earnings. Thus the stock- 
holders not only pay forthe wrong-doing 
of the company as a whole, but pay the 
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fines of individual officers whose duty it 
was to obey the law, and who have delib- 
erately disobeyed it. No doubt these 
officials would say that they acted in 
what they believed to be the financial 
interest of the company, and therefore 
of the stockholders, but (to look at the 
matter from the sordid side only) in view 
of the enormous sums which may be im- 
posed as fines for repeated single viola- 
tions of the law, stockholders may well 
object to being made responsible finan- 
cially for the illegal acts of individuals 
which they have never authorized. Mr. 
Lane declared that he thought that direc- 
tors were stretching their authority in 
ordering such payments, however broad 
their general powers may be. Punish- 
ing officials, if their fines are to go on 
the freight account, would be directly 
fining stockholders and indirectly mulct- 
ing shippers, for rates would be adjusted 
to make the freight account profitable, 
fines and all. The Inter-State Commis- 
sion cannot interfere as between con- 
victed officials and their stockholders, 
but the latter have a right to demand 
repayment if they choose, and (what is 
more practical and important) a very 
warm personal interest in seeing that 
directors, their agents and trustees, do 
not break the law. 


On Thanksgiving Day, 
near Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, an express train 
on the Southern Railway crashed into 
the private car of Samuel Spencer, Presi- 
dent of the road. The car was attached 
to the rear of a train stalled for repairs— 
a coupling had broken and the train 
had parted. The engineer returned to 
reattach the cars and a flagman went 
further back to signal an oncoming ex- 
press running at high speed. The first 
express was two hours late, without 
counting the coupler break. The second 
train rushed into sight before it could 
be flagged in time to prevent a collision. 
Mr. Spencer and his guests, General 
Philip Schuyler, of New York, and 
Messrs. F. T. Redwood and C. D. Fisher, 
prominent Baltimoreans, together with 
three other persons, were killed. Nine 
persons were injured, several of whom 
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may die. The blame rests with one or 
both of the signal operators at the block 
telegraph station, four miles from the 
scene of the wreck: the first operator 
let the second train through before the 
first train had cleared the block; the 
second operator, according to the first 
operator, did not reply to the latter’s 
repeated signals. The supposed addi- 
tional security of a flagman’s signal 
would be unnecessary if operators did 
their duty. One would like to know 
how many hours these particular oper- 
ators had been at work; it might have 
pertinent bearing upon the necessity for 
a law limiting the hours of railway em- 
ployees’ labor. ‘The tragedy need not 
have occurred had the first train been on 
schedule time, or had the road been pro- 
vided with an adequate safety appliance 
system. The event calls attention to 
both defects. ‘The-first has long, been 
notable in the South, this very railway 
having been a notable offender, and has 
led State Railway Commissions to ask for 
more power to compel the roads to better 
theirconnections. The complaint caused 
by late trains has special point when we 
realize that those dependent upon them 
for mail receive it from four to twenty- 
four hours behind time. Under these 
circumstances it is natural to ask that 
the carriers, paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment for this service, shall discharge it 
acceptably. 


Though conditions have 
been somewhat improved 
by the introduction of auto- 
matic block signal telegraphy on a few 
roads, the lack of safety appliances is 
alarmingly evident. The manager of a 
great English railway who finished a skort 
visit to America last week said just before 
leaving, “‘ Since I have been here ten per- 
sons were killed in one wreck, fifty in an- 
other, and now seven in the last. Your 
accidents make a stir in the papers fora 
day or two, but then seem to be forgotten. 
Many of them might be prevented by our 
system. We never allow two trains to be 
on the same section at the same time.” 
An English engineer cannot entera stretch 
of single-track road until he has received 
a key or “ staff’ from an electrical ap- 
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paratus, and is thus entitled to the ex- 
clusive use of the track to the next key 
station. The block signals are moved 
automatically by inserting or removing 
the staff, which can be done without 
stopping the trains, just as our mail-sacks 
are swiftly swept intoa moving car. But 
trains, whether on single or double track, 
should never be left to the responsibility 
of human frailty. The automatic block 
break now in use in the New York City 
Subway would seem the best of all 
arrangements if conditions of weather 
do not interfere. At all events, now that 
the chief victim to the prevailing condi- 
tions of safety on the Southern Railway, 
with its seven thousand miles of track, 
is the President of that company him- 
self, the lesson to other equally respon- 
sible carriers and to the people may 
be the sharper. But if our railways 
cannot or will not act as they should in 
protecting human life, Congress must. 
The representatives of the people should 
insist that a new Bureau -shall be 
established in the Department of Com- 
merce to investigate impartially every 
accident occurring on an inter-State rail- 
way, and to prescribe remedies in the 
direction of automatic safety. English- 
men enjoy the benefit of certain safety 
appliances and the Bureau of Railway 
Accidents, both of which we lack. Why 
should not American civilization equal 
theirs? In legislation affecting the rail- 
ways we have insured proper govern- 
mental control of rates. But we have 
apparently forgotten a far more elemental 
duty—the proper governmental control 
over and protection of human life itself. 


It is a long time since 
a railway disaster has 
found a victim so distinguished in the 
field of railway work as Mr. Spencer. 
Never, probably, has it removed from life 
a mor: kindly and delightful man. So 
large a place did Mr. Spencer fill, not 
only in the world of affairs, but in the 
hearts of a host of friends, that his 
sudden taking off will be to many an 
impoverishment of life. He was in 
many respects the foremost man of the 
New South in the business world. He 
was born in Columbus, Georgia. Just 
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before the outbreak of the Civil War 
Mr. Spencer spent a year at the Georgia 
Military Institute. He was a mere boy 
when he shouldered his father’s musket 
and volunteered in an independent com- 
pany of Confederate cavalry operating 
on scout duty. Later he joined General 
Forrest’s cavalry troop, and still later he 
was under General Hood in the campaign 
about Nashville. When the war closed, 
the young soldier, who had shown his 
gallantry in many ways, resumed his 
education and took a course of civil 
engineering at the University of Georgia, 
graduating from that institution in 1867. 
Two years later he finished another 
course at the head of his class at the 
University of Virginia. ‘The first oppor- 
tunity that came to hand was a place as 
rodman on arailway survey. His energy 
and ability immediately attracted atten- 
tion. He was soon a leveler, then a 
transit man, then resident engineer, and 
finally first assistant engineer to the 
road. In the meantime he had studied 
the situation and foresaw the great oppor- 
tunities for railway development in the 
South. In order to fit himself for the 
future which he saw before him, he went 
into the office of the Superintendent of 
the New Jersey Southern Railway. In 
December, 1872, he entered the employ- 
ment of the Baltimore and Ohio road, 
and became assistant supervisor of 
trains on the first division. <A few 
months later he was supervisor in chief. 
He then became superintendent of trans- 
portation on the Virginia Midland, and 
later Superintendent of the Long Island 
Railroad. In 1879 this remarkable 
education, combined with his equally 
remarkable ability, made him assistant 
to the Presideut of the Baltimore and 
Ohio. ‘Two years later he had become 
Third Vice-President, and on the retire- 
ment of Mr. Garrett succeeded him as 
President of the Baltimore and Ohio 
road. Under his skillful management 
the affairs of the road immediately 


began to prosper; and the sagacity and 
energy of its President brought him into 
the front rank of railway executives, 
and eventually into membership with the 
banking house of Drexel, Morgan & Co. 
During the following five years he was 
reorganizing mismanaged railway prop- 
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erties, most of them in the Southern 
States. In 1894 he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Southern Railway Company. 
Under his direction that system increased 
its mileage from 4,000 to over 7,000. 
Mr. Spencer was also a member of the 
Rapid Transit Commission from !891 
to 1893, and of the commission which 
designed the present Brooklyn Fridge 
terminals. He was at the time of his 
death one of the first authorities in the 
country on railway matters and economic 
questions ; for he was a student, a think- 
er, and an admirably clear writer. His 
career was one of the achievements of 
the New South ;_ and he was a represent- 
ative of all that was best in the Southern 
character and mind. His tragic death 
really resulted from the success of his 
own achievements; for he had enor- 
mously increased the volume of traffic of 
his -road without being able at the same 
time proportionally to improve its physical 
condition, a condition to which the fatal 
accident is directly ascribable. 


At the Trans-Mississippi 
Congress lately held at 
Kansas City and at a Deep- 
Water Convention preceding it at St. 
Louis the need of better waterways for 
transportation of the West’s products 
received much attention. ‘The West is 
waking up to the benefits conferred by 
having more than one outlet for the 
freight traffic connected with the pro- 
duction of vast stores of raw material. 
Once the Western rivers were utilized 
by scores of freight steamers ; now few 
are seen. When a freight boat made 
the trip from St. Louis to Kansas City 
a few weeks ago, it enjoyed a triumphal 
passage, for it was the first to complete 
the course in a dozen years. Efforts to 
establish a fleet of boats on the Missouri 
are engaging the attention of cities along 
that once busy stream. The boat traffic 
of the upper Mississippi is having a 
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*reviva!, and St. Louis is determined to 


bring about such a condition in the lower 
Mississippi as shall make that city prac- 
tically a deep-water port, and also aspires 
to deep-water connection with the Great 
Lakes. Despite the enormous expendi- 
tures of the Government during the past 
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two decades, the carrying trade of the 
Western waterways has steadily de- 
creased until it is less than half its 
former proportions. In consequence, 
any effect it might once have had in 
regulating railway rates is lost. It is to 
bring about such influence that the West 
is endeavoring to re-establish the steam- 
boating days of pioneer times. It is 
precisely the same theory as influenced 
the State of New York to widen and 
deepen the Erie Canal at tremendous 
expense, only in this instance the West 
wants the whole Nation to pay the bill. 
It is probable that it will take something 
more than deep water to bring about a 
permanent resumption of river naviga- 
tion on inland streams. It is a seven- 
day trip for freight from St. Louis to 
Kansas City by boat; twelve hours by 
rail. No matter what the opportunity, 
it will have to be sustained by public 
sentiment and organization before any 
noticeable effect can be seen in the 
freight traffic movement. If the Gulf 
outlet becomes sufficiently attractive for 
the export trade, the rivers may be uti- 
lized for certain kinds of freight; but 
with trunk railway lines increasing in 
number, it is scarcely probable that the 
hopes of the river traffic enthusiasts will 
be fully realized. 


The American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the 
American Society of 
Fquity have joined hands in a fraternal 
alliance. The former represents the 
organized wage-earners of the country, 
and aims to regulate wages and working 
conditions by controlling the supply of 
labor. The latter represents the organ- 
ized farmers, and aims to regulate the 
price of farm products by holding back 
the supply. Both organizations have 
expressed their contempt for the law of 
supply and demand. The newly formed 
alliance consists of a mutual pledge that 
each side, as far as possible, shall use the 
products of the other side to the exclu- 
sion of all producers not in the alliance. 
impracticable as this scheme may appear 
at first glance, there are hard-thinking 
men on both sides who believe that it is 
an epoch-making event. ‘That the spirit 
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of organization has taken a strong hold 
among the farmers there is no doubt. 
The American Society of Equity has a 
membership now of 268,000, and it is 
growing rapidly. This membership is 
scattered principally throughout Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and Nebraska, with some members 
in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Michigan. 
In the Southwest the farmers have a 
strong union, especially in Texas, work- 
ing on the same lines, although independ- 
ent of the American Society of Equity. 
In the State of Texas alone there are 
160,000 organized farmers, who maintain 
their own warehouses in distributing 
centers where they store their cotton and 
hold it until they can get what they be- 
lieve to be a fair remunerative price for it. 
The farmers in Texas have for two years 
been working in harmony with the labor 
unions there, exchanging fraternal dele- 
gates and jointly maintaining, a lobby 
at Austin during sessions of the State 
Legislature. They have pooled their 
interests and demanded legislation in the 
interests of both. Plans are now being 
discussed for bringing about an amal- 
gamation of the unions of farmers in 
the Southwest with those in the States 
already mentioned. The importance of 
such a movement can hardly be over- 
estimated. ‘The plan of the farmers, as 
outlined by their representatives who 
attended the Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at Minneapolis, 
is to eliminate the board of trade specu- 
lator and the commission merchant, and 
sell direct to the consumer. They 
pointed out that the farmer gets twenty- 
five cents a bushel for apples, not enough 
to pay him for the labor of picking them, 
while the same apples are sold to the con- 
sumer in the large cities for as much a 
peck. The commission merchant, they 
assert, pockets the difference. Other 
products of the farm and orchard are 
bought from the producer and sold to 
the consumer at like disproportionate 
prices. The farmers maintain that no 
man has a right to set a price on a prod- 
uct except he who produces it and he 
who consumes it. Any other man who 
attempts to make a profit off the transac- 
tion, the farmers say, is a “‘ parasite ” and 
a “speculator.” Realizing the futility 
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of attempting to control the supply of 
farm and orchard products without a 
perfect organization, the farmers are at 
present bending their energies to bring 
non-members into the fold. Before ask- 
ing the assistance of organized labor 
they gave the matter long and serious 
consideration. ‘The President of the 
American Society of Equity, James A. 
Everett, and the Secretary, M. W. ‘Tubbs, 
both of Indianapolis, had serious mis- 
givings about letting the public know of 
their plans at this time. ‘The radical 
labor unions stand for many things 
which the conservative farmer does not 
approve of. But the radical element in 
the Farmers’ Convention in Fast St. 
Louis last October won the fight, and 
nine delegates were sent to the Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

What does the alliance 
mean to the organized 
workers? ‘The farm- 
ers are the principal consumers of the 
products manufactured by union labor. 
‘The manufacture of harvesting machin- 
ery is controlled by a trust which has 
defied the efforts of organizers to union- 
ize its factories. Farm implements are 
now made largely by non-union labor. 
In the city of Batavia, Illinois, there are 
four immense factories engaged in the 
manufacture of farm implements and 
machinery. The unions in 1902 suc- 
ceeded in organizing the plants and 
placed them on a nine-hour work-day 
basis. The following year the manu- 
facturers formed an association and shut 
their plants down, They broke the 
unions up and returned to a ten-hour 
work-day. ‘The product of the leather 
workers on horse goods is consumed 
almost entirely by the farmers. ‘There 
has never been a demand for a union 
label on such products, and the leather 
workers have had difficulty in maintain- 
ing an organization. The horseshoers 
are well organized in large industrial 
centers, where they have had the assist- 
ance of the teamsters and other crafts, 
but in the smaller towns and agricultural 
districts they have found it impossible 
to organize. There has been no demand 
for their stamp among the farmers. ‘The 
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garment workers and boot and shoe 
workers have succeeded in creating a 
demand for their label in the cities, but 
have found it impossible to gain a foot- 
hold in the houses that supply the 
country trade exclusively. So has it 
been with every labor union that de- 
pends for its success on the demand for 
union-labeled products. Another phase 
of the subject which has not been over- 
looked by the trade-unionists is that in 
all industrial disputes the city manu- 
facturers have invariably filled their 
factories with laborers recruited in the 
agricultural districts. The young farm- 
ers, drawn into the cities by the prospects 
of large wages, have willingly lent them- 
selves as strike-breakers. With a strong 
bond of sympathy and the exchange of 
fraternal delegates between the unions 
and the farmers, this competition will be 
removed. But perhaps the most im- 
portant phase of the new alliance is the 
political phase. ‘The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has gone into the political 
arena and intends to remain there, and 
hopes to make its influence more felt in 
the future. In the United States there 
are approximately 3,000,000. organized 
workers, two-thirds of whom belong to 
the American Federation of Labor. 
There are about 8,000,000 farmers. 
The total vote in the United States is 
less than 15,000,000. It is not to be 
expected that the radical trade-unionists 
and the conservative farmers will vote 
unitedly on any subject, but those famil- 
iar with the beginning of the People’s 
party movement in Kansas in the early 
90s have some idea of what the farmers 
can do politically once they are aroused. 
In one State election there a Republican 
majority of some 40,000 was turned inio 
a minority. The present movement is 
much more comprehensive. How long 
will the farmers remain conservative 
when they are brought into close con- 
tact with the most radical elements in 
our democracy ? 


New York City is 
trying an experiment 
in municipal govern- 
ment that in its simplicity and effective- 
ness should commend itself to all graft- 
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burdened cities. It is the recently 
established Bureau of City Betterment, 
the object of which is to secure greater 
efficiency in city administration through 
publicity of city affairs. ‘The Bureau is 
entirely unofficial, and, in fact, is de- 
signed to act as a check on official acts. 
Its organization consists of voluntary 
committees of citizens in each of the 
thirty-five assembly districts of the city, 
one committee on every branch of mw 
nicipal activity, tenement-houses, paving, 
health, water, street railways, etc. Tak- 
ing advantage of the organization which 
the Citizens’ Union had for political 
purposes, the Bureau, which was an 
outgrowth of the Citizens’ Union, had 
already for social purposes a splendid 
nucleus of public-spirited citizens from 
which to form the committees. The work 
of these committees is centralized in the 
office of the Bureau at 254 Fourth 
Avenue. Each member is a volunteer 
for civic betterment, there being only 
four paid workers employed and these 
at the headquarters. ‘The idea is thus 
to secure a cumulative mass of data 
covering the whole city which can be 
presented as an irresistible demand for 
reform of whatever abuses are discovered, 
instead of isolated cases of mismanage- 
ment scattered over a wide area and 
time, and thus losing much of the force 
of theirappeal. The work of the Bureau 
is twofold. Complaints of private citi- 
zens or of the committees are taken up 
by it and carefully investigated. A sec- 
ond function of the Bureau is to pursue 
an active inquiry on its own initiative 
into various phases of the city’s business 
which are deemed most open to criticism. 
At the head of the central committee in 
charge of the entire venture is James B. 
Reynolds, whose work in investigating 
the packing-houses as the President’s 
special commissioner gained him a 
National reputation. Mr. Reynolds is 
peculiarly fitted for such social service 
by his knowledge of the people’s side of 
the government gained while he was 
Head Worker at the University Settle- 
ment, and of the political side while sec- 
retary to Mayor Low. At the head of 
the paid workers and conducting the 
active investigations and inquiries of the 
Bureau is its Secretary, Henry Bruére, 
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a young and energetic man, educated at 
Chicago University and Harvard Law 
School. Mr. Bruére has thrown himself 
head and heart into the work, and with 
the small force at his disposal has accom- 
plished wonders. Not to make political 
capital, but to make a better city by 
enlisting the aid of every intelligent and 
thoughtful citizen, is the ideal of the 
Bureau. It depends for its results on 
the belief that if the facts are published 
in a form intelligible to the average citi- 
zen, and briefly enough to be available 
for the busy man, no city department 
can resist an aroused public opinion for 
reform. Naturally, the work of sucha 
political intelligence bureau as is thus 
being built up is extremely local. But, 
as some one has remarked about the 
tariff, “it is local all over the country.” 


In four mill- 
Has Accomplished *°" inha itants, with 

an annual budget of 
$120,000,000 and an army of over fifty 
thousand employees, it would not seem 
that a Bureau with only four paid work- 
ers and limited funds could accomplish 
much in the first nine months of its 
existence. The record, however, is most 
encouraging, as a few instances will 
show. The Bureau found the city in the 
anomalous position of a slum-landlord 
of the worst type, pending the construc- 
tion of the projected Chelsea Park. It 
has secured the vacating of twenty-four 
of the worst city-owned tenement-houses 
and the demolition of six, with the rest 
probably shortly to follow. It found the 
reports of various city departments from 
six months to four years behind. After 
the exposure nearly all of the depart-. 
ments caught up during the next quarter, 
some turning in reports as far back as 
1902. It found that the pay-roll of the 
city was leaping ahead at the alarming 
rate of $873,844 in six months. As 
soon as this discovery was published the 
newspapers took up the subject, and 
voluntarily began investigating the in- 
creases each quarter. Asa result Mayor 
McClellan appointed acommission, which 
is now at work devising a businesslike 
scheme of effecting increases. “The pub- 
licity given to the enormously increased 
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budget for 1907 was probably largely 
due to the initial agitation by the Bureau. 
Water waste was gone into by the Bu- 
reau, and among other things its discov- 
eries saved to the city a whole main full 
of water, which a local boss had tapped 
and was selling in an adjacent county. 
In street cleaning and street repairing 
the results of agitation have been very 
creditable, and the late Commissioner 
agreed to many of the Bureau’s sugges- 
tions for securing the much-needed 
efficiency in the Department. Reckless 
blasting and violations of the laws for 
storing and handling explosives started 
the Bureau on another scent. The evi- 
dence collected, including photographs, 
of actual illegal acts was so overwhelm- 
ing that the removal of the Chief of 
the Bureau of Combustibles followed in 
forty-eight hours after its publication. 
The latest work of the Bureau has been 
the investigation and the publication of 
data concerning the paving suits of the 
city against several of the street railway 
companies, amounting in all to about a 
million and a half of dollars. The recent 
Corporation Counsel allowed them to lie 
dormant for about three years. Almost 
the first act of his s\ cessor was to an- 
nounce that he would press them with all 
the power at the disposal of his Depart- 
ment, and a special member of the city’s 
legal force was detailed to take charge of 
them, aided by the entire Corporation 
Counsel’s office. A minute study of the 
work of the Borough President’s office has 
been made, and the Police and Health 
Departments investigated. These re- 
ports will be issued soon. Representa- 
tives of the Bureau attend all meetings 
of the legislative bodies of the city, and 
follow closely the finances. Best of all, 
the Bureau has won the respect of sev- 
eral departments, which are actively 
co-operating with it, while into others it 
has injected a wholesome fear of pub- 
licity. 
; Last week the resent- 
ment aroused by the 
drastic amendment of 
the English Education Bill by the House 
of Lords found expression at a meeting 
of the National Liberal Federation. A 
resolution was unanimously adopted 
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urging the present Liberal majority in 
the House of Commons to reject in their 
entirety all the Lords’ amendments and 
“ resolutely to determine that the present 
Parliament shall not come to an end until 
steps are taken to bring to a final arbitra- 
ment the question whether the House of 
Peers shall any longer possess the right of 
veto on the will of the people as declared 
by the House of Ccmmons.” ‘The meet- 
ing is reported to have been the largest 
and most representative of its kind that 
had assembled for twenty years. An 
important feature was the reading of 
a letter from the Prime Minister, who 
declared that “the Education Bill, as 
passed by the House of Commons, was 
. . . demanded in unmistakable terms 
at the general election. It now seems 
to have been turned into a travesty of its 
original form. As amended, it perpetu- 
ates, if it does not extend, the very 
grievances and wrongs fixed upon the 
country by the Act of 1902. . . . Of one 
thing you may rest assured—we will 
have no tampering with the main princi- 
ples upon which our bill is founded. If 
within those limits an arrangement can 
be reached, all well and good. If not, 
it will be for us to see that on this ques- 
tion of education and on others a way 
is found by which the wishes of the 
country may be made to prevail.” In 
addition, despite conciliatory efforts of 
the moderates on both sides, over a 
hundred Nonconformist members of 
Parliament have signed a memorial ask- 
ing the Government promptly to reject 
all the Lords’ amendments. This would 
mean a deadlock, the very thing which 
the moderates on either side are anxious 
to avert. 

There are three ways 
of conducting public 
schools: First, to take 
them entirely out of the control of re- 
ligious or denominational bodies, and 
to permit no denominational teaching ; 
second, to permit no denominational 
control, but to provide denominational 
teaching outside of school hours if de- 
sired by a majority of the parents ; third, 
to secure sufficient denominational con- 
trol to compel denominational teaching 
during school hours. This last method 
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of dealing with the problem is strongly 
supported in the House of Lords, the 
great majority of whose members are 
supporters of the Church of England. 
The House has modified, by a majority 
of two hundred, the first provision of 
the Education Bill passed by the Com- 
mons, so as to make religious instrutc- 
tion compulsory during a part of the 
daily school hours ; it has provided that 
the local authorities shall take over all 
voluntary or Church of England schools 
and that in such schools denominational 
teaching may be given, and that facilities 
for special religious teaching shall be 
given, not where four-fifths of the parents 
demand them, as in the bill passed by 
the Commons, but on the requisition 
of a bare majority. In proposing the 
Education Bill the Liberal Govern- 
ment had three principles in mind— 
national management combined with 
local control, a public disposal of public 
funds, and freedom from religious tests. 
In deference to the strong denomina- 
tional feeling, however, it arranged that 
denominational teaching might be given 
outside of school hours under certain 
circumstances, but in such manner that 
undenominational teaching should be the 
rule and denominational teaching the 
exception. The House of Lords is 
within its constitutional rights in acting 
as a check upon the House of Commons ; 
but it is apparently underrating the 
strength of the opposition. During the 
month’s debate the attendance in the 
Lords has been greater than at any time 
since the debate on the Home Rule Bill, 
and the galleries have been thronged 
with peeresses and members of the House 
of Commons anxious to watch the prog- 
ress of the measure. In the first impulse 
of anger at the amendments, the cry from 
many Liberals, and especially from the 
Nonconformists, has been, “ Away with 
the House of Lords!” But cooler coun- 
sels will prevail. The Lords will return 
the Education Bill, amended, to the 
House of Commons and receive from 
the Commons a new Education Bill, 
which it will very likely again amend. 
Not until that time comes, in the minds 
of sober critics, will the Liberal Govern- 
ment be justified in turning to the coun- 
iry and demanding new elections ; and 
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only when the constituencies, in the 
solution of the education problem, place 
a positive mandate upon the Liberal 
Government, followed by a refusal from 
the House of Lords to approve a bill 
demanded by the people, will the 
present constitution of that House be 
imperiled. In any event, with general 
political prejudices still favoring a 
bicameral legislature, the existence of 
the English House of Lords can hardly 
be ended. But the House can and 
probably will be mended. 


As there are but 600,000 
Protestants in France 
against some 36,000,000 

Roman Catholics, the Protestants have 
not been numerically the chief factor in 
bringing about the separation between 
Church and State in France. The conflict 
between the Catholic Church and the 
State has also assumed proportions which 
have engaged public attention to the ex- 
clusion of other aspects. The position 
of the Protestants, however, in this 
important transition must not be over- 
looked. During the long and heated 
struggle which has attended the enact- 
ment of the law some of their most rep- 
resentative leaders have taken part in 
the discussion to protest against drastic 
measures and methods in which secular 
authority was to be pushed to the verge 
of persecution against the Catholic 
Church. While the Protestants were not 
directly affected by these provisions, 
they have voiced the Protestant principle 
of religious liberty and _ assisted in soft- 
ening extreme features of the law. The 
promptness with which they have ac- 
cepted the new law, in strong contrast 
to the attitude of resistance of the Cath- 
olic clergy, may create the impression 
that there are no elements of hardship 
or difficulty for the Protestant churches 
in adjusting themselves to the new order 
of things. On the contrary, without 
the vast pecuniary resources of the Cath- 
olic Church and dependent upon the 
bounty of the State for the support of 
their ministers and educational institu- 
tions, many Protestants, while acknowl- 
edging the justice and wisdom of the 
law, have viewed with apprehension this 
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momentous change in France. Pastor 
Wagner has stood almost alone as the 
minister of a free church supported by 
voluntary contributions. Though the 
French Protestants do not lack rich men, 
they have not been trained, like business 
men in our own country, to give freely 
for the support of churches. ‘The future 
of the Protestant faculty in the College 
of France at Paris and of other educa- 
tional institutions now thrown upon their 
own resources, without buildings or en- 
dowments of their own, has created much 
concern. The Protestant leaders, how- 
ever, have taken up the matter with a 
courage, faith, and resolution which are 
little short of heroic. While the Cath- 
olics are divided even after the encycli- 
cal of the Pope, the Protestants, with 
great unanimity, have accepted the law 
and organized everywhere religious asso- 
ciations, and so, under the just provisions 
of the act, have become ‘the custodians 
of the property of the ancient con- 
sistories or councils. The faculties of 
theology of Montaubon and of Paris 
have also each formed a religious asso- 
ciation, and have collected subscriptions 
guaranteed for three years to pay the 
salaries of the professors. They are 
privileged to use without cost for five 
years the buildings of the college and of 
the seminary, including apartments for 
the students whose families do not reside 
in Paris. The Reformed Church of 
France has until recently been divided 
into three branches—the Orthodox or 
Extreme Right, the Center or New Ortho- 
dox, and the Left or Radicals. Each 
branch has had a distinctive organiza- 
tion and treasury. In thiscrisis the need 
of greater unity has been manifest, and 
Pastors Schulz, of Lyon, and W. Monod, 
of Rouen, have made great exertions to 
promote it. Under their leadership, at 
a conference held at Jarnac, October 
23-26, a fusion was formed between the 
Center and Left wings of the Reformed 
Church. The hope is cherished by some 
leaders that, at a time not too remote, 
the Right wing, representing the most 
conservative element, will be included in 
the union. Such a union would greatly 


increase the resources of the Protestant 
minority, and would give a fresh impulse 
to the work of evangelization in France. 
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In virtue of the new liberty and the new 
union, it is hoped that Protestantism 
may enter upon a new era of moral and 
social application of Christianity at a 
critical time in French history. The 
Lutheran Church, based on the Augs- 
burg Confession, which has fifty churches 
in France, is also well organized, and 
shows admirable unity. It may be added, 
also, that the Israelitish synagogues have 
also accepted the law of separation and 
organized under its provisions. 


The new chair recently in- 
stituted in Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York, 
the Jesup Professorship of Practical The- 
ology, was filled last week by the inau- 
guration of the Rev. Hugh Black, called 
hither from the pastorate of St. George’s 
(Presbyterian) Church in Edinburgh. 
The subject of Professor Black’s inau- 
gural address was “The Preacher and 
His Age.” The problem of the preacher 
in every age—the adaptation of the cen- 
tral message of Christianity to the special 
conditions of thought and society in his 
time—was discussed in various points 
of view. ‘Too much preaching, said Mr. 
Black, is ‘‘a mere criticism of life,” “‘a 
preaching of subjects ” with “ too little 
affirmation, not a message from the 
bottom of the soul concerning God’s 
mercy and faithfulness, and Christ the 
Saviour of men.” ‘The form of this may 
change, ‘‘ but the ideal must mold the 
practical.” Amid points of antagonism, 
as well as of attraction, the preacher, 
addressing himself tothe great humanele- 
ment, needs to be “ always sympathetic, 
without dogmatism or denominationalism, 
with an eye to history in the making, and 
to the good in all, thinking more of men 
than of opinions.” Adjusting himself 
to intellectual conditions, let him avoid 
frontal attacks on naturalism, and prefer 
flank movements on the facts of sin and 
conscience. In his social adjustment he 
must remember that “all human interests 
are sacred to Christ, but the universal is 
not to be forgotten in the particular.” 
He is to inculcate principles, not pre- 
cepts, and to bring the conscience into 
“The great temp- 
tation in every age is literalism,” losing 
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the spirit in caring for forms and catch- 
words. The entire address was auspi- 
cious for the realization of the design of 
the founder of the new. professorship. 
Its intended functions include an itiner- 
ant ministry, “an ambulatory mission 
among the colleges,” to attract students 
to the preacher’s calling. Thus it is 
hoped to turn the ebbing tide, which has 
for some time been viewed with regret 
and apprehension. A portrait of Mr. 
Black, together with an account of his 
work and writings and his mission to this 
country, will be found in The Outlook 
for November 24. 


There is a new claimant 
for the authorship of the 
plays commonly ascribed 
to William Shakespeare, and this time 
it is Roger, Earl of Rutland, and the 
champion who sets this new figure in the 
well-contested field is a German scholar, 
Dr. Karl Bleibtreu. This learned critic, 
following the wake of.a great many other 
critics, mostly unlearned, is of opinion 
that “the low comedian, William Shake- 
speare, who regularly got drunk at the 
Mermaid Tavern,” could not have pos- 
sessed the learning and the knowledge 
of other countries which the plays 
disclose. Having assumed, first, that 
Shakespeare went regularly to the 
Mermaid Tavern, of which there is no 
evidence; that when he went there he 
regularly got drunk, of which there is 
less evidence ; that he was without learn- 
ing or the knowledge of other coun- 
tries which the plays disclose, which is 
pure assumption, Dr. Bleibtreu then 
looks about for somebody who did not 
go to the Mermaid Tavern and get 
drunk, who was a scholar and had trav- 
eled, and he fastens upon the Earl of 
Rutland, on the ground (as it would 
appear from reports) that this noble con- 
temporary of Shakespeare studied law at 
Padua, spent considerable time in France 
and Italy, visited other parts of the 
world, and must have been a man of 
general experience. In 1603 he repre- 
sented James I. at the baptism of the 
Danish Crown Prince, and seized this 
Opportunity to become acquainted with 
Elsinore; and Dr. Bleibtreu declares that 
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he actually met Guildenstern and Rosen- 
cranz at the Danish Court. The Earl 
was imprisoned from 1601 to 1603,during 
which time—and the significance of, this 
fact is much dwelt upon—no Shake- 
spearean play appeared; while, on the 
other hand, the year in which the latest 
of the plays appeared was the year in 
which the Earl died. This extraordinary 
discovery, which puts Lord Bacon out of 
the running, and turns a vast collection 
of learned and unlearned works into 
waste paper, has been accepted by some 
of Dr. Bleibtreu’s colleagues in Ger- 
many; but Professor Dowden, who is 
not only at the University of Dublin, but 
still retains an Irish sense of humor, 
does not hesitate to declare his convic- 
tion that Dr. Bleibtreu has added another 
to the many mare’s-nests which learned 
and unlearned gentlemen have discovered 
in this connection, and points out the dis- 
concerting fact that if the Earl of Rut 
land wrote the Shakespearean plays, hy 
produced “ Love’s Labor’s Lost” at the 
age of fourteen, which would certainly 
have been a most unusual occurrence ; 
and Professor Herford, a Shakespearean 
scholar of much good sense as well as 
sound learning, is so profane ‘as to de- 
clare that this theory is “ greater rubbish 
than the Baconian one.” The most 
amusing fact about all these theories of 
the origin of the Shakespeare plays is 
that each one substitutes a more difficult 
hypothesis than its predecessors, and 
that they all assume as connected with 
the authorship of the plays a group of 
difficulties the vast majority of which 

disappeared long ago. : 


A positive determina- 
tion on the part of those 
in authority to establish 
at Washington a National Gallery of 
Art was made apparent on November 
23, when, under the auspices of the 
Smithsonian Institution, the lecture-room 
of the National Museum, which has been 
made into an exhibition hall and now 
contains the Nation’s small art collection, 
was informally opened to the public. 
This gave to the long-neglected project 
concrete form, and at the same time 
indicated the manner of its probable 
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development. In theory it is not new. 
As far back as 1846, when the first 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution met, the establishment of a 
National Gallery was discussed and 
recognized as a part of the great mu- 
seum scheme. Furthermore, in 1849 the 
Marsh collection of valuable engravings 
and prints was purchased at a cost of 
about $4,000, and later other less im- 
portant accessions were made from time 
to time. For some reason, however, 
as the years went by interest lapsed, the 
exhibits were scattered through the 
Museum collections, and the project was 
practically snowed under and almost 
forgotten. Only when it was found that 
the collection bequeathed by Mrs. Harriet 
Lane Johnston to a National Gallery of 
Art must be immediately claimed or dis- 
persed did it again come to light. Imme- 
diate steps were then taken to secure the 
inheritance, and an amicable suit not 
only achieved this result, but gave to the 
National Gallery legal standing. Now 
thoroughly awake, the Smithsonian au- 
thorities are ready to carry the matter 
further, and are giving it careful consid- 
eration. The remodeled lecture hall, 
with itse paintings, its casts from the 
antique, and a single example of Edward 
Kemeys’s sculpture, opening off of the 
room devoted to the graphic arts, is a 
good beginning, but it is nomore. Itis 
at the present time the only room avail- 
able, and it has been admirably arranged, 
but its occupancy is only temporary. 
The plan is to reform the great upper 
hall of the Smithsonian building, which 
is over two hundred feet in length and 
about forty feet in width, into three con- 
necting galleries, by means of partition 
walls and skylights. This could be 
done at comparatively small cost, and 
would afford excellent, and for the pres- 
ent adequate, exhibition facilities. In 
time, of. course, these galleries will be 
outgrown, but not, it is thought, before 
the project has vindicated itself and 
won the support of the people. If the 
National Gallery of Art can thus be 
established under the wing of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and be given a wise 
and capable curator, it can afford to 
make a small beginning and patiently 
await the pleasure of Congress. 
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The President’s Mes- 
Sage 


In special exigencies the Presidents 
of the United States have always been 
accustomed to address not merely Con- 
gress, but the Nation. ‘The two inaugu- 
rations of President Lincoln strikingly 
illustrate this truth. President Roosevelt 
has extended this practice, and his Mes- 
sages are addressed scarcely less to the 
people than to their representatives. 
Those who think our public officials 
should be limited by the example which 
their predecessors in office have set will 
criticise President Roosevelt’s practice. 
Those who, with us, believe that the 
United States is passing from a purely 
representative republic into a more dem- 
ocratic form of government, will be glad 
that the President recognizes this tran- 
sition. Ina single sentencein his present 
Message he defines the respective func- 
tions of the people and the Congress, 
Speaking on the question of taxation, 
he says: “Such a subject as this needs 
long and careful study, that the people 
may become familiar with what is pro- 
posed to be done, more clearly see the 
necessity of proceeding with wisdom 
and self-restraint, and may make up 
their minds just how far they are will- 
ing to go in the matter; while only 
trained legislators can work out the 
project in necessary detail.” This is a 
fine definition of the respective func- 
tions of the people and their repre- 
sentative bodies, in a democracy. The 
Message of the President to the present 
Congress is largely devoted to setting 
forth the things that he thinks ought 
to be done; while he leaves to Congress, 
without much counsel from him, ‘the 
question how each proposed National 
action shall be worked out in detail. 

Largely the Message is devoted to dif- 
ferent aspects of what is popularly known 
as the industrial situation—the relation 
of organized capital to organized labor 
and the relation of the Government to 
both. The general principle the President 
states clearly, and we believe accurately, 
in the following sentence: “We hold 
that the Government should not conduct 
the business of the nation, but that it 
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should exercise such supervision as will 
insure its being conducted in the interest 
of the nation.” Thus the President dif- 
fers from the Socialist; because he holds 
that the Government should not under- 
take to conduct the business of the Na- 
tion; and he differs from the individual- 
ist, because he holds that the Govern- 
ment should exercise supervision over 
the business of the Nation. The object 
of this supervision should not be to pre- 
vent combination or destroy it where it 
exists, but to make it subserve the public 
interests. He approves of combinations 
both of capital and of labor. While not 
using the word, he indicates his approval 
of railway “ pooling,” provided the pool- 
ing agreements are submitted to and 
sanctioned by the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission and are made public. In 
this respect the President takes the 
ground which The Outlook has for many 
years advocated. 

There are certain definite regulations 
of great combinations which the Presi- 
dent specifically recommends. Among 
these are the limitation of the number of 
hours of employment of railway employ- 
ees, with, as a goal, the general introduc- 
tion of an eight-hour day and of half-holi- 
days during the summer—and he holds 
that this should be at once established for 
Government employees ; prohibition of 
child labor, which must, it is true, gener- 
ally be enacted by the States, but can 
at once be enacted for the District of 
Columbia and the Territories by the 
Congress ; the employers’ liability law— 
that is, the law placing the risk of all 
hazardous industries upon those who 
profit by the industry, not, as now, 
upon those who conduct it ; compulsory 
investigation of controversies between 
employers and employees when they 
arise ; the withdrawal from sale of all 
coal lands belonging to the United States, 
as the forest lands have been withdrawn— 
“the coal, like the forests, should be 
treated as the property of the public, 
and its disposal should be under condi- 
tions which would inure to the benefit 
of the public as a whole ;” the improve- 
ment and extension of the railway and 
beef-packing regulation laws passed by 
the last session; the adoption of some 
method, as that of a National license law, 
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for securing more complete control by 
the Federal Government over the great 
corporations, a control which will pre- 
vent the evils of over-capitalization and 
compel a proper degree of publicity. 
Under the general subject of the rela- 
tion of the Government to industrial 
enterprises come also the President’s rec- 
ommendations respecting taxation and 
industrial training. He urges: “ When 
next our system of taxation is revised, 
the National Government should impose 
a graduated inheritance tax, and, if 
possible, a graduated income tax.” He 
recognizes the objections that some 
of the States already impose an inher- 
itance tax, and that the Supreme Court 
of the United States by a majority 
of one declared the National income 
tax of 1894 to be unconstitutional. 
He would apparently meet the first ob- 
jection by a general reconsideration of 
the whole subject of taxation, so that 
State taxation and National taxation 
should not duplicate each other. He 
meets the second objection by admitting 
that it is difficult, but impliedly denying 
that it is impossible, to devise an income 
tax which the Supreme Court will regard 
as Constitutional. Heurges an increase 
in technical and industrial training, and 
says that the educational work of the 
past has been too exclusively literary, 
and that its tendency has been to unfit 
boys and girls for industrial work and to 
make them reluctant to go into it. He 
also urges agricultural training as not 
less important than training in the me- 
chanical arts. In both respects he is in 
harmony with the foremost educators of 
our time. But we do not agree with 
him in thinking that in this respect 
“under the Constitution the National 
Legislature can do but little of direct 
importance for his [the wage-earner’s] 
welfare, save where he is engaged in 
work which permits it to act under the 
inter-State commerce clause of the Con- 
Stitution.” There is nothing in the 


Constitution to prevent making the Fed- 
eral Educational Bureau an executive 
department and putting all the public 
schools in the District of Columbia, in 
the Territories of the United States, and 
in its insular possessions under the 
charge of that Bureau. 


If this were 
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done, and the Territorial schools were 
organized on the broad lines indicated 
in the President’s Message, an example 
would be set which the States sooner or 
later would be sure to follow. 

The other topics treated of in the Mes- 
sage are not correlated. The President 
urges the passage of a law prohibiting 
corporations from contributing to cam- 
paign expenses; a law conferring upon 
the Government the right of appeal in 
criminal cases on questions of law ; a law 
to correct the judicial habit of setting 
aside the judgments of inferior courts 
on technicalities absolutely unconnected 
with the merits of the case, and providing 
that no judgment shall be set aside 
unless, “after an examination of the 
entire cause, it shall affirmatively appear 
that the error complained_of has resulted 
in a miscarriage of justice ;” and a law 
regulating the issuance of injunctions 
and providing against their abuse. He 
discusses the general subject of lynch- 
ing—on the one hand condemning 
mob violence and urging equal justice 
for blacks and whites, and on the other 
recommending the severest and prompt- 
est legal punishment of the abominable 
crime which has been the chief cause of 
the growth of the lynchingspirit; in doing 
this he reinforces his views by quotations 
from the best Southern authorities. He 
advises a Constitutional amendment 
conferring on Congress the power of 
dealing with marriage and divorce; 
recommends legislation for the encour- 
agement of American shipping and espe- 
cially better communication with South 
America, but without specifying what 
that legislation should be; the adoption 
of some plan for securing greater flexi- 
bility of the currency, and refers to the 
consideration of Congress, without spe- 
cifically indorsing it, the currency plan 
which we reported at some length to our 
readers last week ; urges the bill, which 
has already passed the House and is in 
the hands of the Committee of the Senate, 
for freer trade with the Philippines ; and 
calls for specific legislation for Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska. | 

A consideration of our foreign rela- 
tions occupies a considerable portion of 
the Message, but may here be treated 
briefly. The Japanese question, thrust 
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upon the country by the segregation of 


the Japanese in the public schools of 


San Francisco, the President treats with 
characteristic vigor; he urges just and 
generous treatment of that peopfe, 
including a law specifically providing for 
the naturalization of the Japanese, and 
an amendment of the criminal and civil 
statutes of the United States so “as to 
enable the President, acting for the 
United States Government, which is 
responsible in our international relations, 
to enforce the rights of aliens under 
treaties.” He recites briefly the history 
of Cuban intervention, and warns the 
Cubans that “if the elections become a 
farce, and if the insurrectionary habit 
becomes confirmed in the island, it is 
absolutely out of the question that the 
island should continue independent ;” 
recommends with hearty approval Sec- 
retary Root’s mission to South America 
and his address at Rio de Janeiro, a 
copy of which is appended to the Mes- 
sage; tells briefly the shameful story of 
the massacre of the seals by stupidly 
criminal sealers, and gives a hint, which 
the Canadian sealers would do well to 
heed, that if pelagic sealing cannot be 
prevented in any other way, it may be 
better for us to end the practice by 
exterminating the herd ourselves in the 
most humane way possible; and closes 
his Message by urging, in the interest of 
peace with honor and righteousness, not 
the increase, but the maintenance of our 
navy at its present strength, by replacing 
old ships, as they grow antiquated, with 
new ones. 

The Outlook has so often expressed 
its convictions on practically all the ques- 
tions considered by the President in this 
Message that we do not think it necessary 
to discuss his recommendations here. 
We simply report them, reserving future 
discussions for the occasions when the 
subjects referred to by the President are 
brought before the country either by 
legislative action or inaction, or by other 
episodes in the current history of the 
Nation. 

For such a state paper as this the 
public ought not to be dependent on 
editorial abstracts, fragmentary reports, 
and illegibly printed copies in the daily 
press, nor left to write to their Congress- 
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man, if they can find out who he is, for 
a copy. We renew our recommendation 
that Congress authorize all postmasters 
to receive orders for such public docu- 
ments at a nominal price, and that the 
Department provide the necessary ma- 
chinery for their circulation in that per- 
fectly simple and practicable method. 


The Congo and the 
King 

Some of our readers have perhaps 
noted in the daily press during the past 
fortnight items concerning the Congo, 
Except the announcement of the conces- 
sions granted to American capitalists, 
these items were placed inconspicuously 
and probably made little impression. 
They related to the attitude of the Brit- 
ish Government toward the Congo ques- 
tion ard the discussion of the question 
by members of the legislative body of 
Belgium. On what these two nations 
decide to do with regard to that question 
depend the welfare and even the life of 
a vast multitude of African natives. 
The Congo question is simply the old 
and new one, Shall human greed con- 
tinue to wring wealth out of human 
misery ? 

For twenty-two years the King of the 
Belgians has been sovereign of the vast 
African territory called the Independent 
State of the Congo. He has held that 
position as a sort of trustee of fourteen 
Kuropean powers. He has farmed out 
this region, rich in valuable products, 
to great companies. He has exhibited 
great financial sagacity ; he has become, 
through his Congo interests, one of the 
wealthiest men in the world; he is not 
merely a king—he is a king of finance. 

These are facts which cannot be de- 
nied. Ordinarily a trustee who makes 
money out of his trusteeship is regarded 
at best as faithless. But, more than that, 
cries of distress have been heard from 
the Congo. The people whom the King 
was chosen to protect have been pillaged, 
lacerated, and murdered. For ten years 
Leopold II. and his agents have met the 
testimony of missionaries and travelers 


with denials. When Lord Lansdowne, 
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representing one of the Powers that had 
created the Congo State, instructed 
Roger Casement, the British Consul in 
the Congo, to make an investigation, 
the King promised an inquiry of his 
own. The world awaited the report of 
the King’s commissioners. In the mean- 
time the wealth of the Congo continued 
to pour into the King’s coffers. The 
commissioners journeyed to the Congo, 
made their observations, took testimony, 
and wrote their report. The King re- 
ceived it and kept it. For nine months 
the world heard nothing except the cries 
of the Congolese. At last he could with- 
hold the report no longer against the 
demand of Europe. It was published. 
Although prepared by loyal subjects of 
Leopold, and although ample in apology, 
it is a document of condemnation. The 
substance of the report was given in 
The Outlook for January 27, 1906. An 
English translation of the report is pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The 
King discreetly withheld the evidence 
on which the report was based. Some 
of this evidence, however, has found its 
way into print and may be had, if the 
supply is not exhausted, from the Congo 
Reform Association. The King, real- 
izing that the human feeling of Europe 
would demand reform, appointed a com- 
mission to formulate a plan. Still more 
delay. Of the fourteen commissioners, 
twelve were financially interested in the 
trade they were asked to reform. Still, 
they suggested some reforms. What 
were they? Nobody knows. Their re- 
port was suppressed. More time gained ; 
more money for the King’s private purse. 
The King refused to indorse his 
commissioners’ recommendations. Then, 
choosing three men whom the King’s 
own commission of inquiry had found 
implicated in sinister designs for exploit- 
ing the land and people, he announced 
that he would submit recommendations 
for reform tothem. This is the result of 
a dozen years of agitation. And all the 
time pillage, torture, and murder have 
continued. 

That the King has not been oblivious 
of the rousing public opinion of the 
United States has been evident from the 
activity of the King’s representatives 
here. And now, as we reported last 
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week, he has granted concessions in a 
large portion of the Congo State to 
American capitalists. Many people who 
are acquainted with the history of the 
King’s course in the Congo believe that 
this is his most astute act. He has at 
once put an end to the complaint that 
Americans have not had the trace privi- 
leges in the Congo to which they by 
treaty have a right, and has thus averted 
American intervention on commercial 
grounds, and he has virtually said by 
this act that he would give Americans a 
chance to show how the trade of the 
Congo can be conducted philanthrop- 
ically. 

This, in outline, is what one must 
remember in order intelligently to under- 
stand despatches which announce that 
the British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs suggests that Great Britain may 
invite the Powers to confer on the Congo 
question, or that the Belgian Parliament 
makes the Congo question a subject for 
debate. 


The Truest Commem- 
oration 


Memorials of every kind in every age 
and country bear witness to the depth 
and tenderness of human love and to 
its guardianship uf the memory of those 
who have passed beyond its care into 
the keeping of the Eternal Love. Pas- 


sionate grief, despair, dumb submission, | 


victorious faith, have found expression 
in every form that art could devise— 
beautiful, stately, tender. Great leaders, 
daring soldiers, saints, prophets, poets, 
statesmen, women whose loveliness made 
the air about them sweet and warm, 
young girls in whose charm all that was 
sweetest in nature and most appealing 
in prediction of the richer growth to 
come, little children holding the pilgrim’s 
staff like a toy in their hands—for each 
and all there are memorials which record 
the wealth of achievement or promise 
that went with them out of the world. 
To be surrounded by the visible me- 
morials of those who have gone before 
is to have continually present the sense 
of the unbroken life of the race, of the 
line of descent from parent to child in 
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continuous generations, of the unity of 
those who have passed through the educa- 
tion of earth and those who are learning 
its lessons as best they can, of the fellow- 
ship of that invisible host of witnesses 
which gives human struggle its ‘mmense 
spiritual significance. Aschildren ought 
everywhere to read the story, not of their 
country’s wealth and power, but of its 
heroes, its courage, its achievements in 
the emancipation of the human spirit, so 
ought every child to come into conscious- 
ness of the ties that bind the latest to 
the earliest men and women in vital and 
unescapable relationship in the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of 
Christ, by memorials on every side of 
those who have made life great, rich, 
pure, tender, and fruitful. Ifthey whom 
we call the dead have escaped out of 
sleep and are now alive in a fullness of 
life which “it hath not entered into the 
mind of man to conceive,” then, surely, 
they who remain to endure and struggle 
toward the light ought to be lifted up by 
the companionship of the vast company 
who have achieved freedom and harmony 
of deed with thought and of reality with 
vision. 

There is one form of memorial, how- 
ever, that all love and sorrow must 
take if they are to touch the heart of 
this living relationship which death only 
brings into clearer light, and which bears 
the same relation to all forms of honor 
to those who have gone before that rites, 
ceremonies, splendor of structure, costli- 
ness of gifts, bear to the complete service 
of God: it is the honor that we express 
in our own lives. The heroic are most 
nobly commemorated by heroism in deed 
rather than in stone; the pure are best 
kept in mind by a new purity in the 
hearts that remember ; greatness of serv- 
ice and nobility of nature by the quick- 
ening of all that is unselfish and self-sac- 
rificing in those who guard the memory 
of a life once hidden by its very loveliness 
and now hidden in the light of God. It 
is the unbroken continuity of influence 
and power that bears witness to the 
vital family relationship of the present 
with the farthest past; it is the bequest 
not of rank or arms or property that 
affirms the honorable descent of those 
who remain from those who have gone; 
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it is rather the quickened sense of honor, 
of loyalty, of the service due in all love 
from the fortunate to the unfortunate. 
This is the spiritual remembrance: that 
must be sweeter to those whom it com- 
memorates than statues or tablets or 
blazoned windows; here, too, sorrow 
finds the path to peace through action. 
Not often has this highest form of re- 
membrance, this refuge for the sorrowful, 
been more simply and strongly brought 
to mind than in this letter from Charles 
Godfrey Leland to a friend: 


... It is truly with grief I learn that a 
great loss has befallen you As regards ter- 
rible bereavements there is but one thing to 
do wisely—to draw nearer to those who re- 
main, or whatever is near and dear to us in 
life, and love them the more, and become 
gentler and better ourselves, making more of 
what is left. There are — who wail and 
grieve incessantly and neglect the living to 
extravagance. It seems always as if they 
attracted further losses and deeper miseries. 
Weak and simple minds grieve most—melan- 
choly becomes a kind of painful indulgence, 
and finally a deadly habit. Work is the 
great remedy. I think a great deal of the 
old Northern belief that if we lament too 
much the dead, they cannot rest in their 

ves and are tormented by our tears. It 
is a pity that the number of our years is not 
written on our foreheads when we are born. 
Keep up your heart, work hard, live in hope 

. study—there is a great deal in you. As 
in China, we ennoble the dead by ennobling 
ourselves. 


Episcopal Opinion of 
Dr. Crapsey’s Case 


Dr. Crapsey, in a letter addressed to 
Bishop Walker, of the Diocese of West- 
ern New York, has resigned from the 
priesthood, and asked to be deposed 
from the ministry of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. He restates his posi- 
tion on the matters upon which the 
court adjudged him guilty of heresy, and 
indicates his attitude toward the Church 
and its Master in these words : 


And if I seem to have lost my hold upon 
some of the traditional and physical inter- 
pretations of the creed, let it not be thought 
on that account that I have lost my hold oa 
the Gospel of Christ. Nay, rather because 
I have let go these temporary and unstable 
interpretations of the strength 


to hold more firmly than ever to the Gospel. 
I believe as never before that to love the 
Lord my God with all my soul and all my 
mind and all my strength, and to love my 
neighbor as myself, is not only more than the 
law and the prophets, but is also more than 
the creeds and the churches. I see more 
clearly than ever that the five negative laws 
of righteousness laid down by Jesus, which 
laws command us not to be angry, not to 
lust, not to take any oath or vow, not to 
resist evil, not ‘to hate the stranger though 
he be an enemy—lI see, I say, more clearly 
than ever that these laws are the hedges of 
that strait and narrow way that leadeth 
unto life. To walk in that way has been 
and will be the constant labor of my soul. 

Let no one think for a moment that I do 
not love the Lord Jesus Christ, and would 
not have served him to the last in this Church, 
which is to me the historic Church of the 
great English-speaking race, if only its men 
in authority had let me. All l asked of them 
was tolerance. But they have refused to 
extend tolerance to such as I, and I must, 
with a grief which only my own heart knows, 
accept my dismissal from the service of the 
Church. 


At a meeting of the congregation of St. 
Andrew’s Church at Rochester, New 
York, of which Dr. Crapsey has been 
rector, he presented his resignation and 
read a statement of the reasons which 
caused him to renounce the priesthood, 
which, like the earlier communication to 
Bishop Walker, is characterized by dig- 
nity, sincerity, and deep feeling. His 
people were deeply moved; for the vast 
majority have grown up under Dr. Crap- 
sey’s ministry. He has been for almost 
a generation their interpreter in spirit- 
ual things, their leader in religious life. 
Under his ministration the parish has 
grown materially and spiritually, and, 
whatever lack of judgment he may have 
shown at times, his people had come to 
have absolute confidence in his integrity, 
his consecration, his Christianity. He 
has played the part of a frank, brave 
man, and he had a right to speak these 
words to his people: 

If God so pleased, it was my wish to grow 
old in your midst, and from being your 
brother to become your father, and when the 
time had come for me to go to that rest that 
remaineth, I trusted my last act would be to 
breathe upon you the blessing of peace, and 
your last act for me would be to carry me to 
that rest. But this is not to be. Instead of 
being separated by the cious ratural 
action of God, we are forced to part by what 


we believe to be the mistaken judgment of 
man. But we have no time now to think of 
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that. Our thoughts are occupied with think- 
ing of what has been and of what will be. 

I have never spoken against my inward 
conviction, nor have I held back for pruden- 
tial reasons things which I considered it my 
duty to say. And it is for speaking thus 
unwisely, so far as my comfort and yours is 
concerned, but, as I still think, for speaking 
what is true and timely, I am deprived of the 
right of speaking in this pulpit at all, and 
om next Sunday shall never speak from 
this place again. But I do not consider that 
a misfgrtune. 


There is very little disposition, appar- 
ently, in any quarter to exult in the 
exclusion from the ministry of this hon- 
est and devoted pastor and preacher ; 
and while those who take a strictly legal 
view of Church organization and admin- 
istration are strongly of the opinion that 
no other course was possible, there is 
evidently very widespread dissent, even 
among those who do not accept Dr. 
Crapsey’s positions, from the method by 
which he was tried, and the verdict 
which drives him out of the ministry. 
This issby no means confined to what is 
known as the Broad Church school in 
the Episcopal Church. On the contrary, 
it is evident that many men who hold a 
conservative view on the points at issue 
are distressed by this unhappy trial and 
dismayed when they look at the logical 
possibilities of the findings of the court. 
Bishop Williams, of Michigan, in a recent 
address at the convention of the diocese, 
described the difficulty which confronts 
legalists in the Church in these words, 
as reported by the “ Churchman :” 


If a man of evidently consecrated and 
Christlike spirit says, “ I believe thoroughly 
in the Incarnation, in the divinity and deity 
of Christ, I say my creed as honestly, I use 
my Prayer-Book as sincerely, as any one, but 
I differ from you, or you, or you, in this or 
that metaphysical or theological interpreta- 
tion of the great fundamental and essential 
truth,” what shall we say or do to him? 
Shall we forthwith impugn his veracity? 
Shall we forthwith hunt him out of the 
Church? 

Nay, truth is neither propagated nor de- 
fended by such means. They create only 
doubts and bad tempers. They hinder the 
work of Christ, the spread of his Gospel of 
love and sweet reasonableness among men. 
Men have never been won by the arguments 
of either denunciation, persecution, or heresy 
trials. The convicted is not convinced, nor 
anybody else. The only argument that avails 
is that of the great Apostle: “ By the mani- 
festation of the truth commending ourselves 
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to every man’s conscience in the sight of 
God.” Truth is its own best witness and 
defense. If a man came to me, Saying, 
“I believe as thoroughly as you do in the 
Incarnation, but I| interpret the article on the 
Virgin Birth differently from you,” I might 
believe such a man mistaken, might think his 
position historically and philosophically un- 
tenable, but I would not therefore denounce 
him, call him a liar and blasphemer, hound 
him out of the Church. I would say, 
rather, Come, let us reason together. Even 
in extreme cases I do not believe in the 
weapons of excommunication or deposition 
for purely intellectual errors. 

The New York “Churchman,” which 
constantly enforces a genuinely Catholic 
view of the position and administration 
of the Church, affirms again with em- 
phasis its belief that Dr. Crapsey is not 
disloyal to the person of Christ, and 
quotes these words from his statement 
made at his trial: 

“T see in Jesus the very substance of God 
the Father. He is of the same substance, 
not of like substance. . . . I see in the Holy 
Ghost . . . the very substance of the Father 
himself.” And again, speaking of our Lord 
he says, “I see in him the perfection of 
man’s nature, and I also see in him the full- 
ness of the Godhead bodily.” His attitude, 
however, toward historical statements in the 
Creed is grievously wrong, but, in our judg- 
ment, results from intellectual limitations. 
We have never had the slightest sympathy 
with his attitude and we have not now. But 
we have had no anxiety for the Faith be- 
cause of it. Such errors have been met and 
overcome within the Church in every crisis 
of its history. They ought to be met and 
overcome now. 

And it quotes very aptly the late Dean 
Church, who, while condemning Stanley, 
declared: “This legal way of dealing 
with theology reduces it to an absurdity 

. . their true enemies, their true anti- 
dotes, are not judicial sentence, but 
Christian ideas, not only in discussion 
but in life and action.” The time is not 
far distant when the attempt to con- 
ceive of a Church in the Catholic sense 
of the word from the legalistic point of 
view and of defending its faith by legal- 
istic procedure will be recognized as an 
absurdity ; and then, for the first time, 
the Church will try the method of leaving 
Truth free to fight error and destroy it 
in the only way in which error can be 
overcome and destroyed; and, above all, 
while it condemns the error, it will hold 
fast to and keep in fellowship the man 


who errs, 
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The Spectator 


It has sometimes seemed rather dispro- 
portionate to the Spectator that two of 
Shakespeare’s plays should be located 
in one not too well-known Italian town. 
But after having visited Verona he feels 
differently. Whether Shakespeare ever 
traveled is one of the problems that 
even Bacon-cipherers cannot clear up. 
But ifhe did, and saw Verona, no wonder 
he chose it twice as'a stage-setting. As 
one companion of the Spectator express- 
ed it, looking down a street in the moon- 
light, ‘I can almost see that turreted 
arch shake in the draught from the 
wings!” For some reason or other, few 
seem to visit Verona. It lies on the 
highway from Milan to Venice; but 
every one stops at Padua, an hour away, 
instead, because of the great Giottos and 
Mantegnas there, while the city of Romeo 
and Juliet is left lying lonely under the 
great castle of Theodoric the Goth on 
the hill. | 

Verona has any amount of history, as 
the Spectator soon found. He drove to 
his hotel through the Piazza Vittorio 
Emanuele, which commemorates the 
latest development of modern, independ- 
ent Italy, and has in its center the 
great Roman amphitheater built by Dio- 
cletian in 290 a.p., kept in fairly good 
repair ever since, and last restored by 
Napoleon in 1805. Verona is the only 
town in the world that has a good 
substantial, authenticated Roman am- 
phitheater in every-day use. The Colli- 
seum is undoubtedly bigger, but then the 
Coliseum is a ruin. The Verona amphi- 
theater needs no guide or lecturer to 
explain it. On its outside wall, which is 
over a hundred feet high, the Spectator 
saw gay posters, in the florid Italian 
taste, at the entrance, announcing Signo- 
ra Adamo and her trained horses and 
dogs, from America, as the grand attrac- 
tion for the next week. Meanwhile some 
sort of a vaudeville appeared to be on 
nightly. In the daytime, however, it was 
deserted, and the Spectator paid his france 
entrance fee next morning and had it all 
to himself—a great gray limestone ring 
ot seats divided off by sketchy board rail- 
ings into orchestra circle, boxes, family 
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circle, etc.—the choicest seats, apparent- 
ly, being over the main entrance. The 
amphitheater will hold twenty thousand 
people comfortably. ‘The upper edge of 
masonry is a trifle broken, to be sure, 
and there is, of course, no roof. But the 
blue of the summer sky, with hundreds 
of swallows darting and swooping around 
the crumbling rim of stone, is better than 
shingles or tiles. The Spectator climbed 
past one tier of seats to another without 
the slightest difficulty to the top, and 
walked around the broad coping, from 
which a glorious view of hills and city 
met him at every step. 


In German legend, Theodoric the Goth 
was transmuted into “ Dietrich of Bern,” 
and this amphitheater was his castle 
where he lived. It would have been 
a most inconvenient residence even for 
a legendary hero (who can stand a great 
deal in that line), and the Spectator was 
glad to look over at the Castel San Pietro 
beyond the Ponte Romano, and picture 
Theodoric lodged there more comfort- 
ably in all his barbaric splendor. The 
modern castle is a barrack, uncompro- 
misingly new, but it is on the foundations 
that Theodoric laid, and that the Viscon- 
tis used for their palace too. One soon 
reaches in Italy the resident point of 
view, and calls everything before the 
year of Columbus’s discovery of America 
“ moderna,” in a slighting tone of voice. 
To be truly “antica” things must go 
back to the Dark Ages at least. “ That 
is not old; only sixteenth century,” be- 
comes a commonplace, though the Spec- 
tator well remembers how at first it rather 
took his breath away. ‘The American an- 
tiquarian, fondly preserving mementoes 
of the seventeenth century, is rather out 
of it seen from the Italian standpoint, 
and only the Mound-builders are worth 
while. 


For instance, there is the Piazza delle 
Erbe in Verona—the old market-place, 
once the Roman forum, where the sellers 
of fruits and vegetables spread out their 
wares on the pavement or in ‘booths 
under a forest of quaint immense faded 
umbrellas that look like a growth of 
mushrooms overnight. All around rise 
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ancient palaces and courts of justice, 
frescoed and arcaded, and down the 
center of the Piazza are the three land- 
marks of the old Tribuna, with its four 
marble columns and canopy, the fountain 
of Berengarius the Carlovingian, and the 
Venetian column with the lion of St. 
Mark. Wrinkled, brown old peasant 
women, black-eyed, olive-cheeked young 
girls, and sharp Italian lads kept a quick 
trade going on, under the big umbrellas, 
in melons and peaches, red radishes 
bunched against green lettuce, cherries 
heaped on dewy vine-leaves, purple arti- 
chokes, yellow gourds, and that most 
poetic-looking Italian eatable, the squash- 
blossom. The artistic feeling of the 
vegetable-seller in Italy is always in evi- 
dence and beyond praise. Every booth 
is a picture, and the youngest vender 
knows how to give the artistic touch to 
his radishes and marrows. 


The Spectator strolled out of the mar- 
ket to come casually at the next corner 
upon the ‘tombs of the Scaligers—Can 
Grande, at whose brilliant court Dante 
found a home, and Mastino II., who con- 
quered everything in sight until Venice, 
Fldrence, and Rome had to league to 
stop him. The Spectator had been 
told of the famous ironwork of Verona, 
and found it here in its perfection in the 
railings of these Gothic tombs. The 
Scala family were climbers, and proud of 
it. Their name and crest was the ladder, 
and it is worked into the railings elabo- 
rately and often. But the Renaissance 
was too much for them, as for so many 
other Italian princes. They began as- 
sassinating one another, and in the end 
the Viscontis, who were better at that 
sort of game, got rid of them, and, having 
reached the bottom of their ladder again, 
they passed away out of history forever ; 
which was a pity for Verona and for 
them, for they were a great race, who 
could build and fight and rule excel- 
lently well. 


It was just before Can Grande’s day 
that Romeo and Juliet lived and loved 
in Verona. Of course no one can be a 
day in the old town without visiting Ju- 


liet’s grave at least, even if he does not 
see, in addition, the residences of the 
hapless pair. The Spectator crossed 
the Adige, rang a bell in a side street at 
a dusty gateway for the inevitable cus- 
todian, and paid the inevitable franc. 
“Tombe Giulletta @ Romeo” was on a 
sign beside the gate, and the custodian 
led the way across the open courtyard 
of what was once a Franciscan monastery 
to a tiny little arcaded place, with some 
feeble trees and shabby plants in pots. 
Within was a rude medizval stone sar- 
cophagus, empty save for a dusty drift 
of visiting-cards that filled it half-way 
across. The topone was that of Hermann 
Somebody-or-other from Minneapolis— 
which might have been expected, and yet 
the Spectator did not feel patriotic as he 
looked at it. On each corner at the upper 
end of the sarcophagus hung a faded 
tin wreath—onefor Juliet, one for Romeo. 
Who had placed them there the Spec- 
tator did not inquire—he was afraid to. 


Postal cards of Romeo and Juliet 
clasped in each other’s arms were on sale, 
besides numerous ones of the tomb, the 
arcade, Romeo’s house, the house of 
Juliet, and the sarcophagus as it was 
when first found after a neglect of some 
centuries. Whether it ever was Juliet’s 
tomb or Romeo’s, or anybody’s known 
to fame, seems to be debatable. Bae- 
deker politely takes refuge in the phrase 
that it “is called the Tomb of Juliet.” 
But it really is not needed, except to 
swell the custodian’s revenues. Neither 
is “ Juliet’s house ” needed, with its bal- 
cony three stories up, from which Juliet 
could’ not possibly have heard or an- 
swered whispers of love. Verona is all 
one stage-setting for the story. There 
are hundreds of entirely suitable balco- 
nies and gardens and chapels and tombs. 
Down any of the narrow streets Mercu- 
tio may have ruffled it, and the Capulets 
and Montagues have fought. The imag- 
ination needs no help in the city of 
Theodoric, of Berengarius, and of Can 
Grande. The Spectator read “ Romeo 
and Juliet” that evening, and then took 
a moonlight stroll, and would not have 
been surprised to meet Tybalt and Paris 
on the way to the amphitheater. 
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A CONTINENT OF REPUBLICS 


SYLVESTER BAXTER 


BY 


Special Correspondent of The Outlook in South America 


In this article and the one which will follow next week, Mr. Baxter, who spent about 
two months in South America as a special representative of The Outlook, presents some 
essential and large questions and facts which relate to South America as a whole, although 


in a special degree to Brazil and the Argentine Republic. 


Later on The Outlook will print 


articles from Mr. Baxter’s pen on Buenos Aires and Argentina, on school and college 
questions in the South American Republics, and on the railways of South America. Pre- 
vious articles by Mr. Baxter resulting from his South American journey have been “ The 
Western World in Conference” (issues of July 21, September 8, September 15, and Sep- 
tember 22 last) and “ The Pan-American Railway ” (issue of December 1).—TuHeE Epirors. 


HEN I wasa school-boy, South 
WV America was my favorite land. 
It had such a compact, leg-of- 
mutton shape; no other part of the world 
made such an easy map to draw. I 
always chose it for my map-drawing 
exercise. So I grew familiar with the 
Amazon and all the other big rivers, and 
could mark them out with fair correct- 
ness, considering that even now it is said 
to be a pretty decent sort of a map that 
gets this or that of one of the great up- 
country rivers within a hundred miles of 
its true course! All this, together with 
my devotion to the tales of Captain Mayne 
Reid, left a pretty warm place in my 
heart for South America. My longing 
to see it for myself was later intensified 
by the sight of Frederic E. Church’s 
superb “ Heart of the Andes,” and other 
fascinating interpretations of Cordilleran 
scenery, as well as by intimate inter- 
course with that eminent painter and 
truest of men in the years that brought 
us together in Mexico—a land beloved 
by us both. 

When, a few months ago, my desire 
was about to be realized, most of my 
friends at home seemed to think that in 
the quarter of a year or so at my dis- 
posal I would be able to “ do ” the whole 
thing, practically see it all, from Panama 
to Punta Arenas, from Rioto Lima. But 
it is not such an easy thing to skip 
around all over South America! We of 


the north are so accustomed to regard 
our half of the hemisphere as “it” that we 
do not stop to consider that the other 
half, to all intents and purposes, is liter- 
ally hal€ of the New World, In fact, South 


America in area is only about seven per 
cent. less than North America. But 
when it comes to productive and habitable 
area, the difference disappears. North 
America has its greatest breadth in the 
arctic regions, and tapers down into the 
tropics. South America has its greatest 
breadth in the tropics, and tapers down 
into the high, cool latitudes of the South 
Temperate zone. In North America an 
enormous proportion of the land is almost 
perpetually mantled with ice and snow— 
a bleak desolation almost everywhere 
north of a line drawn from the Labrador 
shore of the St. Lawrence to the mouth 
of the Yukon. But Argentina and Chili 
have divided Tierra del Fuego between 
them, and find it of economic value, just 
as Alaska is proving for us; its fertile 
valleys prove excellent for stock-raising, 
as those of Montana are. 

Hence substantially all of South 


America is potentially productive. Vege-/ 


table and animal life are most fecund ir/ 
the tropics. May not man’s growing 
mastery of the forces so hostile to his 
well-being in a tropical environment 
enable him likewise to develop there a 
high civilization that will specially adapt 
itself to those conditions? A civilization 
perhaps less complex, having less physical 
needs to be met, than in higher lati- 
tudes—less demand for clothing and 
shelter, for instance—but, with all its 
simplicity, perhaps even because of its 
simplicity, equally rich in” achievement, 
in net results? Certain signs point that 
way, as in our recently gained knowledge 
of how to deal with: malaria, yellow fever, 
and other diseases caused by insect foes. 
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A general application of such knowledge 
should enable us to live both rationally 
and securely under tropical conditions. 

At all events, South America seems 
certain of a future comparable with that 
of North America. Her wonderful re- 
sources are only just beginning to be 
exploited. Extraordinary results have 
already been reached in various ways. 
Of these results our own public ts almost 
wholly ignorant. They mean an éxten- 
sive culture, akin to our own, in many 
ways foreign to it, but nevertheless very 
happily complementing it. This culture 
is everywhere in course of development 
under varying circumstances, not only 
south of the Isthmus of Panama, but 
south of the Rio Grande. ‘There will be 
much reciprocity in its development—in 
this future age that is inevitable. It has 
acquired much from us politically, mate- 
rially ; in various ways it is possible that 
we may hereafter acquire, from that part 
of the world, much in return. We 
have been so accustomed to look upon 
South America as comprising a disor- 
ganized bunch of discordant populations 
that we have hardly suspected the higher 
aspects. Yet there is a steady process 
of political, economic, and intellectual 
‘development going on, and much nota- 
ble progress in various directions. 

South America and Africa are the two 
most unexplored and unexploited por- 
tions of the world. Each continent offers 
immense possibilities for colonization, 
for modern development. They are 
strikingly similar in situation. Each is 
largely equatorial and of the southern 
hemisphere. Each is, or was, attached 
by a narrow isthmus to another “ grand 
division”’ of the world. The severing 
of this isthmus by a navigable waterway 
makes each literally a continent by it- 
self. 

These two continents lie side by side, 
separated by a narrow ocean. It is 
farther from New Orleans across the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea 
to Venezuela than from Cape St. Roque 
in Brazil across to Africa. Africa offers 
the sharpest cleavage between civiliza- 
tion and savagery to be found in any 
part of the world. In the north, Africa 
was the seat of some of the oldest and 
highest of civilizations. In the ferment 
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of the great Mediterranean reciprocity of 
cultures, in the intercourse between Asia, 
Africa, and Europe upon and across the 
Midland Sea through age upon age for 
time immemorial, our modern European 
enlightenment was born. Africa re- 
ceived later on from Asia the faith of an 
Arabian fanatic and therewith gave to 
Europe the brilliant civilization of the 


Moors in Spain—a civilization that even 


taught Christians the meaning of Chris- 
tianity and well-nigh made all Europe its © 
own. 

Yet abutting upon all these civiliza- 
tions lay the black African race, in touch 
with them, but as a race unaffected by 
them. It ever remained uncivilized and 
uncivilizable. When left to itself, it has 
invariably reverted to the depths of 
savagery. But though in itself unaffected, 
it has by no means been uneffective. 
Everywhere it has left its traces behind. 
All these civilizations—Egyptian, Phe- 
nician, Grecian, Roman, Semitic, Moor- 
ish—it has in varying degrees tinged 
with its blood and its temperament. Its 
service seems always to have been that 
of an element in a blend. 

There appears to be no saying how 
far this process has gone. But there 
are eminent anthropologists who declare 
that racial characters demonstrate that 
the entire white race has a very high 
percentage of the African in its compo- 
sition. This racial aspect may have a 
notable bearing upon the future of South 
America. 

Africa, from end to end, has been 
apportioned among European powers. 
Its development, its exploitation, will 
take place at their hands. The white 
race will establish itself all over the 
Dark Continent as securely as it has in 
Europe and America. What will then 
become of the black man in his own 
habitat is a problem. 

On the other hand, South America is 
more free from occupancy by European 
powers than any other part of the world. 
Three European nations—England, Hol- 
land, France—have a comparatively small 
tier of colonies in the Guianas and just 
off shore upon the islands of Trinidad 
and Curacao in the Caribbean. Other- 
wise the entire continent is self-govern- 
ing. Its nations are republican in form, 
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Latin in culture, as well as-mainly Latin 
in race. Justas, in North America, the 
United States and Canada together seem 
destined to become the chief seat of 
English culture, so it looks as if the 
world’s greatest Latin culture would ulti- 
mately be found in South America. This 
seems to be indicated by the way in 
which Brazil has grown to overshadow 
her mother country, Portugal. Indeed, 
as compared with the three great Latin 
countries of Europe—France, Italy, and 
Spain--Brazil in point of population 
already steps into the third place, be- 
tween Italy and Spain. In point of rail- 
way development Brazil takes the second 
place, between France and Italy. In 
maritime movement Brazil comes third, 
between Spain and Italy. In value of 
exports Brazil again comes third, between 
Italy and Spain. 

With resources now only just begin- 
ning to be developed, it is manifest that 
South America will soon forge far ahead 
in all these evidences of wealth and 
strength. And countries that take the 
lead in wealth and power will sooner or 
later assume it in the other respects that 
make for national greatness. It is nota- 
ble that the Latin culture of all South 
America represents the two Iberian 
idioms, Castilian and Portuguese—lan- 
guages so closely akin that the people 
who speak them find little difficulty in 
making themselves mutually understood. 
The circumstance that the language of a 
country so vast in extent as Brazil is 
Portuguese gives promtse of future im- 
portance for a tongue that long has 
ranked as’ comparatively obscure—an 
importance that perhaps some day will 
class it, as compared with Spanish, as 
German ranks in relation to English 
among the Teutonic idioms. 

‘Two-thirds of the area of South Amer- 
ica is occupied by two great countries, 
Brazil and Argentina—rivals for the 
hegemony of the continent, they are 
called. Brazil herself occupies one-half 
of South America, and her population, it 
is Claimed, now approaches 20,000,000, 
As against the less than 6,000,000 of 
population in Argentina, the prospects 
for the latter as against Brazil might 
seem dubious. On the other hand, since 


Argentina is more compact, more ad- 
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vanced in material development, her 
resources held better in hand, it is held 
that should it come to a question of 
arms between them the case might be 
not unlike that of Japan pitted against 
Russia. This contingency is discussed 
not a little; it does not concern us just 
here. 

Should nothing occur to break the 
steady progress made by Brazil for the 
past century, the position she is destined 
to hold in relation to her continent is 
suggested by the fact that her area is 
half that of all South America. She is 
larger than the continental United States 
—not reckoning Alaska—by a space 
large enough to take in either 125 Dela- 
wares or almost another Texas. Curt 
ously enough, as if determined by some 
fate, every other country on the continent 
except Chili and Ecuador—and the lat- 
ter comes very near—as well as every 
European colony on the mainland, abuts 
upon Brazil. 

With such a coast line if seems natu- 
ral that Brazil should now be gaining 
high rank as a maritime country, inher- 
iting, it would seem, the ancient fame of 
Portugal as the sailor nation that erst 
was half mistress of the seas. Brazil’s 
coast line is longer than the Gulf and 
the Atlantic shore of the United States ; 
it would cover the shore of North Amer- 
ica from New Orleans to the northern 
point of Labrador. In tonnage Brazil’s 
merchant marine stands seventh among 
the nations. From 123,439 tons in 
1888 it has grown to 596,000 in 1905— 
a little less than that of Japan, the 
England of Asia. 

‘Brazil’s magnificent system of internal 
waterways gives her a fresh-water Medi- 
terranean—a Mediterranean cut up into 
ribbons and spread far and wide over 
the land in waters ever tranquil. They 
have a function in the commercial econ- 
omy of the two great republics, Brazil 
and Argentina, with their minor neigh- 
bors, comparable to the way in which the 
Great Lakes serve the United States 
and Canada, with the additional advan- 
tage of ramifying to nearly all parts of 
the continent, forming international 
waterways and magnificent tracks for 
commerce. 

In North America the area of greatest 
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rainfall is near the mouth of the Missis- 
““sippi. Hence our rivers are comparative- 
ly scant and shallow. In South Amer- 
-ica the situation is ideal. The warm 
trade-winds, licking up the Atlantic, and 
saturated like a vast and interminable 
sponge, sweep steadily across practically 
the whole continent to dash their liquid 
burden against the Andes. Here it de- 
scends in what is well-nigh one continu- 
ous cataract the whole length of the 
Cordilleras. Hence rivers everywhere, 
mighty and deep. Hence the Amazon, 
the world’s greatest river; twenty-seven 
thousand miles of navigable waters in 
its system of tributaries and connecting 
lakes. The Amazon-flows with an aver- 
age depth of one hundred and fifty feet. 
At the great inland port of Manaos, 
one thousand miles from the river’s 
mouth, the harbor is six miles wide! At 
Iquitos in Peru the river is two miles 
wide. We are accustomed to look upon 
Peru as a Pacific country. But its best 
and richest part lies on the Atlantic 
slope of the Andes. Ocean steamers 
sail regularly from the Brooklyn docks 
in New York for Iquitos, two thousand 
miles up the big stream. Altogether 
there are more than fifty thousand miles 
of internal waterways in\Brazil; over 
thirty thousand miles available for steam 
navigation. 

The United States of Brazil! Consid- 
ering the association of the term with 
imperial vastness in our own case, the 
ex-empire seems peculiarly entitled to its 
use. ‘They are States indeed, these old 
captaincies of Portugal’s great colony, 
late provinces of the empire. Some of 
the hugest are still almost uninhabitel, 
however: among them, Matto Grosso, 
the Great Forest, over twice the size of 
Texas ; Amazonas, Para, Goyaz. The 
Brazilian constitution provides that the 
federal capital shall be located on the 
tableland of Goyaz. A commission has 
already established the limits of the new 
federal district. But the place is now 
almost inaccessible for the world at 
_ large. Happily, the constitution fixes no 
time for the change. It is safe to say it 
is not likely to be realized for centuries 
tocome. Rio de Janeiro, in its incom- 
parable beauty, is achieving a magnifi- 
cence and acquiring traditions that it 
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will be impossible to break with. Rio 
is now a healthy city. The chief reason 
for a change of the seat of government 
no longer exists. 

Brazil’s most populous State is Minas 
Geraes ; a curious name for a State— 
Mines in General it means, or Mines of 
All Sorts. It might be called the New 
York of the republic, for its population 
is estimated at between three and four 
million. But the true Empire State of. 
Brazil is Sao Paulo, supreme in its coffee 
culture. ‘Sao Paulo is Brazil,” they 
say. Economically speaking, to all in- 
tents and purposes this is true. Sido 
Paulo’s population is over 1,500,000. 
Bahia has over 2,000,000, Pernambuco 
over 1,000,000, Rio de Janeiro likewise 
reaches over that figure. There are sev- 
eral small coast States, Rhode Island 
and Delaware-like, but populous, like 
Alagoas and Sergipe. There are others 
yet lesser known. Outside of Brazil, who 
ever heard of Pianhy or Parahyba? Al- 
together there are twenty States, besides 
a potential State in the newly defined 
territory of Acre. 

Brazil’s political evolution makes it 
unique among Latin-American - States. 
Its breaks with the past have always 
been gentle. First the big colony be- 
came for a while the seat of the Portu- 
guese monarchy. Then the little mother 
country, becoming apprehensive lest the 
great daughter might permanently rule 
the household, clamored for the return of 
the capital to Lisbon. The proclamation 
of Brazilian independence and the erec- 
tion of the country into a constitutional 
empire settled the difficulty. The tran- 
sition from empire to republic was equally 
gentle. The good Dom Pedro IL., high- 
minded, scholarly, was himself a republi- 
can. When he visited the United States 
in 1876, he told Wendell Phillips in Bos- 
ton that it was his aim to fit Brazil to be 
a republic. It was a pathetic necessity 
that sent the venerable and big-hearted 
sovereign into exile from the land he 
loved so well. 

Emancipation, the abolition of negro 
slavery, was effected with corresponding 
smoothness. A stroke of the pen from 
Princess Isabel, regent in her father’s 
absence abroad, and the thing was done. 
It made a crisis in sugar culture, and for 
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a while affected other agricultural indus- 
tries dependent upon slave labor. But 
the country quickly adjusted itself to the 
new conditions and escaped a repetition 
of the social and political cataclysm that 
had imperiled our own existence as a 
nation. 

Hence in all these radical changes the 
transitions were such as to leave no ran- 
cor, no bitterness, behind. Throughout 
the rest of Latin America all insignia of 
royalty, of nobility, were effaced from 
buildings, swept from public places, by 
the revolutionists. In Mexico Tolsa’s 
magnificent equestrian statue of King 
Carlos IV. was kept carefully hidden 
from the populace for years. Eventually 
it was re-erected in a public square, tol- 
erated only with an apologetic inscription 
whose equivalent runs: “ Preserved as 
a work of art.” In Brazil, however, the 
royal arms of Portugal, the imperial 
arms of Brazil, the statues of the em- 
perors, are to be seen on every hand and 
pointed to with manifest pride in the 
peaceful continuity of the lines connect- 
ing the nation’s past and present. Men 
still bear, without aristocratic preten- 
sions, the non-hereditary titles conferred 
by the late emperor. No tinge of revo- 
lutionary hatred lingers in the national 
memory to mar the relations with the 
mother country. Noracial antagonisms, 
fierce, irreconcilable, make a chasm be- 
tween either former masters and former 
slaves or between their children. 

This racial question in Brazil has 
most instructive aspects. In their.pride 
of race some visitors are disposed to 
despise the Brazilian people because of 
the manifest admixture of African blood 
in their make-up. This is simply be- 
cause they cannot easily appreciate that 
taking effect before their eyes is the 
very process of race-building that has 
been completed for ages past in Medi- 
terranean lands. They do not realize 
that the blending of African with Aryan 
and Semitic elements must have been pre- 
cisely the same, there and here. The 


swarthiness of the Italians, Spaniards, 
the Provencal French, etc.—these inter- 
penetrating other European stocks— 
manifestly seems due to the same causes 
that in Brazil and other sections of Latin 
America and in the West Indies are 
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producing precisely the same physical 
aspects. 

It should be remarked that in Brazil 
the negro is accepted socially no more 
than he is with us. The blending proc- 
ess starts in obscure strata. Indeed, 
the social status of the negro in general 
is not as high in Brazil as it is in the 
West Indies. The same holds true with 
the mulatto.. Intermarriage with that 
grade is socially under the ban. But 
beyond the quadroon, or at least the 
octoroon, it is another matter. Preju- 
dice cannot carry so far. The old fam- 
ilies, to be sure—those of purely white 
race, Portuguese or otherwise—as a rule, 
sternly discountenance any marriage 
connection that may bring with it any 
Suspicion of “the touch of the tar-brush.” 
But this affects only an extremely small 
percentage of the population. The mass 
of the nation is untouched by consider- 
ations of that sort. 

Indeed, the fact of the blending is 
frankly recognized and accepted on 
every hand without the least sense that 
any stigma can attach to the circum- 
stance that a strain of the African is an 
inevitable element in the Brazilian com- 
posite. In the galleries of the Escola 
de Bellas Artes in Rio there is a salon 
devoted to pictures by Brazilian artists. 
Conspicuous is a striking work by the 
exceptionally talented painter Modesto 
Brocos. It depicts very concisely the 
development of the Brazilian race. At 
the door of a rustic cottage sits a hand- 
some young mulatto woman. Near by 
sits her husband, a sturdy Portuguese 
peasant, smoking his evening pipe, intel- 
ligent and shrewd of face. He gazes 
affectionately at their child, a handsome 
boy, practically white, held in the moth- 
ers lap. Beside the mulatto wife stands 
her mother, a typical negro “ mammy,” 
with turban about her head, her arms 
stretched out over her white grandson 
in fervent benediction. ‘“ Bress de Lawd! 
From dis hyah ole coal-black t’ing to 
dat yah little white angel!” In our 
Southern darky lingo that is the equiva- 
lent for what she is evidently saying in 
her negro Portuguese. 

The actual process, of course, is more 
complex than the picture indicates. 
Various other elements must be taken 
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into account. In northern Brazil, for 
instance, the Indian is as great a factor 
as the negro is in other sections. One 
of the foremost of Brazilian statesmen 
said to us one evening: “In two hun- 


dred years more there will be no negroes | 


left in Brazil. They will all be absorbed.” 
He spoke of it as a matter of course; a 
desirable consummation. 

In this connection let me relate an 
incident of Secretary Root’s visit. In 
the State of Sdo Paulo there is a “lost 
tribe’ of Americans. Just after our 
Civil War numerous irreconcilables from 
the South emigrated to Brazil. They 
would abide no longer in a country 
thenceforth to be dominated by the 
Northern States. So they sought a land 
where they could live amidst institutions 
like those of the ante-bellum South— 
slaves, great plantations, patriarchal con- 
ditions. The largest of these colonies 
was established at a place called Santa 
Barbara in the central section of the 
State of Sado Paulo. ‘There were Yan- 
ceys, Rhetts, McFaddens, and members 
of other fine old Southern families. 

For twenty years and more things 
went on in their new home perhaps 
smoothly enough. Then one day they 
again awoke to find themselves in a 
slaveless land. ‘Their extensive holdings 
in human flesh and blood were wiped 
out over night. Itis related that one of 
these colonists who lived in an isolated 
section obstinateiy refused to recognize 
the inevitable, and managed to keep his 
negroes enslaved a whole year longer. 
At last a government official came along 
and let his human chattels know that 
they were free. The remnants of this 
colony now number about eighty fami- 
lies. 

In the hearts of these self-exiled South- 
erners there’ lingered a sense of the ties 
of race and nationality. When they 
heard that Mr. Root was coming, and 
was to pass through Santa Barbara on 
the way to visit the great coffee district 
of Sido Paulo, they sent him a despatch 
asking him to stop his special train at 
the station. He consented. A group 
of venerable men, white-haired, white- 
bearded, courtly, were awaiting him on 
the station platform. Mr. Root invited 
them into his car. Here they briefly 
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gave him hearty greeting and were re- 
ceived most cordially. A short talk, 
immensely interesting on both sides, fol- 
lowed. ‘Then a spokesman for the old. 
Confederates said to Mr. Root that a 
certain matter lay close to their hearts. 
They felt drawn to their old country; 
so they wanted his advice. Would it 
not be best for them to go back home 
to spend the rest of their days? Or 
should they stay ? 

Mr. Root was deeply affected. The 
tears started and rolled down his cheeks. 
Kindly and gently he told them, “ No, 
you should stay here. Should you return 
to your old country, you would find noth- 
ing as youleftit. All would be changed. 
You would not be happy there. This is 
your home. You are Brazilian citizens. 
Brazil is now your country.” 

Such in substance were Mr. Root’s 
words. And his hearers were convinced 
that what he said was right. One of 
them wrote to our excellent Consul at 
Santos, Mr. Johnson, not long after, that 
they all hoped Mr. Root would be the next 
President ; that if they were back in the 
States they would vote for him toa man! 

Time not only allays rancor ; it effaces 
prejudices that once seemed ineradi- 
cable. Foreigners who live long in Bra- 
zil learn to see things as Brazilians see 
them. There are now about seven hun- 
dred of the descendants of the original 
Confederate colonists. These have very 
largely intermarried with the people of 
the country; not a few, I am told, have 
no knowledge of English, and speak only 
Portuguese. 

Forty years ago, among the cloud- 
shapes that piled themselves upon the 
mountainous coast as the ship that bore 
these colonists came into port with its emi- 
grants from the dead Confederacy, per- 
haps there might have been traced the 
figure of Nemesis. And could the new- 
comers have seen what she then wrote in 
their Book of Fate, they might have read : 
*Welcometo your newhome! You are 
building better than you know. You 
have come from a land of new freedmen 
into a land of slaves, here to live holding 
slaves that shall yet be free. Here you 
will increase and multiply ; your children 
shall be many in the land. But your 
descendants will also be descendants of 
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African slaves. With your blood shall 
be merged the blood of the race that 
vainly you seek to keep forever enthralled 
and apart. In posterity’s veins that 
blood will course coequal with yours. 
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It is well that you come from afar to this 
land. For, as with your own people back 
in the distant north, so it is with this— 
the blood of many races must blend to 
build up a nation capable and strong.” 


THE FOUNDING OF A CITY 


BY ALIDA LATTIMORE 


of the students from the New York 

School of Philanthropy, at home for 
the holidays, chanced to pass a small tri- 
angular bit of land known as Anderson 
Park. This place, tiny but precious to 
the boys of the neighborhood as a base- 
ball field, was to be converted into a 
local park. This intention was consid- 
ered by the boys to be an outrage to their 
interests ; and as a political concession 
to them, the Board, acting through an 
intemperate old veteran and a few Italian 
laborers, had transformed the place, for 
one brief winter, into a temporary skating- 
rink. Following the Board’s directions, 
the laborers had excavated the ground 
and thrown an embankment of some 
height around the space which the vet- 
eran had flooded and afterward watched 
from the comfortable vantage-ground of 
a near-by saloon. 

The rink was ready, the Christmas 
skates were ready, there were four hun- 
dred children ready, everything was 
ready but—the ice. The children had 
hoped against hope that some kind 
Christmas fairy would freeze the water 
into a smooth and glittering expanse 
while the thermometer stood at the genial 
point of 60°; hence on the day in ques- 
tion the whole neighborhood of small fry 
stood on the edge of the rink, skates in 
hand, waiting for the miracle. 

The miracle that happened was a very 
common miracle in boydom. One soul, 
hungering for adventure, sallied forth 
across a thin film of ice, the single dere- 
lict of a previous cold day. The veteran 
from his retreat spied the trespasser, and, 
eager to exercise his unused authority, 
made a dash forthe boy and caught him. 
Instead, however, of the miracle the 
young spectators were hoping for, both 
victim and keeper, engaged in what ap- 


1: was the day after Christmas. One 


peared to be a mortal combat, went down 
and were continuing their struggle in the 
water, when the student appeared upon 
the scene. She was immediately inter- 
ested in the situation which was pre- 
sented, for previous to her systematic 
study of social work she had been a 
member of the committee of the Chil- 
dren’s Playground League, which was 
directly responsible for the existence of 
the rink. 

The student inquired as to the cause of 
the disgraceful occurrence she was wit- 
nessing, and who was to blame. Little did 
she dream of what was in store for her. 
Having no pressing business on hand, 
and the only exciting event of the after- 
noon being apparently past, a hooting 
mass of children collected around this 
innocent inquirer. Only a dozen or so 
were able to overhear any of the conversa- 
tion about the water fight, and the rougher 
element resentfully decided to make it 
unpleasant for the Philanthropist. Never 
before had the lady in question been the 
center of a mob. ‘The boys on the outer 
circle formed flying wedges and threw 
themselves against the inner group; a 
sly hand would suddenly reach out and 
tweak the iridescent feathers from the 
back of the Philanthropist’s hat, then 
came another bump from the flying wedge 
applied in a new and unprotected quar- 
ter,and another tweak of a feather, until 
life seemed to the Philanthropist strenu- 
ous indeed; she felt that the career of a 
social worker was not what she had sup- 
posed it to be. 

In a momentary lull caused bya fresh 
splash of the fighters in the pond, the 
training of the School cf Philanthropy 
asserted itself as follows: Were these 
bad boys and girls? Nay; they were 
merely expressing a superabundance of 
energy. They were really good little 
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children. And having, as it were, re- 
gained her social poise by this self- 
imposed quiz, she gave a sign to a 
hopefully responsive boy, and, having 
enticed him around a tree, suggested 
that he take her from the crowd; and he 
succeeded in getting her a block away, 
with only four boys tagging. Next came 
a council of war. What could be done? 
The hasty opinion of the boys was that 
if, as the lady assured them, the pond 
was their rink, theirs to guard as well as 
to play on, a fence was an absolute 
necessity. One boy of ten said: “ I had 
a tool-set for Christmas, and if some one 
would give the lumber I could build it 
all right.” A rapid process of arithmetic 
followed this offer, and the boys’ ardor 
cooled upon the discovery that neither 
the boys nor the lady had any plan for 
paying the cost of the lumber. 

By this time the whole affair had 
assumed such grave importance in the 
minds of the boys that they agreed that 
it would be a good idea to consult more 
of “the crowd,” and that the boys present 
should get as many others as they could 
and come to the home ofthe Philanthro- 
pist at nine o’clock the next morning. 

At the appointed hour the lady skep- 
tically awaited the arrival of “ the gang,” 
and, to her amazement and that of the 
othermembersof her household, promptly 
at nine four young things were seen hid- 
ing around the corner, and were lured 
Four more, lurking at a con- 
servative distance, now boldly hove in 
sight, and from behind trees and fences 
others emerged, until fifteen were resting 
their heads against the dainty cushions 
in the lady’s library, and piling their 
sharp skates upon the polished floor. 

When the meeting opened, it was dis- 
covered that James Fleming, aged twelve, 
was absent. If James’s presence could 
be secured, the opposing factions would 
be blended into peace and harmony. 
Everybody liked Jim; what he said went. 
No government would be complete with- 
out him. Jim was the boss of several 
gangs, three of which were represented 
by the boys onhand. Jim’s house hada 
telephone—a fact proudly announced— 
and the lady might telephone Jim’s 
mother to have himcome up. The lady 
did telephone, and told Jim’s mother 
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that there was a meeting in progress to 
consider the best way of guarding the 
skating-rink, and the advice of her son 
was greatly needed. Could he come up? 
The answer was that Jim not only could 
but should; and when a bright-eyed 
little gentleman with a handsome gray 
overcoat and faultless gloves appeared 
upon the scene, the Philanthropist, who 
had supposed she knew boys, was aston- 
ished. The warm greeting given by the 
other boys to this diminutive “ swell” 
removed from her mind any doubts as 
to the identity of the child. He was Jim! 

The meeting, which had been most 
serious in its tone, now became even 
solemn. The assembled persons, all 
under fifteen years of age, representing 
vested interests in homes of more or less 
prosperity in the neighborhood of Ander- 
son Rink, felt that the subject demanded 
profound consideration. Were they not 
gathered together for the purpose of pro- 
tecting their own property—their blessed 
skating-rink? The fact that the very 
boys now planning a government to pro- 
tect the rink had themselves been the 
ringleaders in many acts to despoil it 
by throwing stones, sticks, and other 
objects into the water when it refused to 
freeze, and running over it when the ice 
began to form, was forgotten in the new 
delight of keeping others from similar 
acts of lawlessness. 

The first sentiment revealed was a 
strong desire for afence. Noonecould 
keep order without a fence, a big, high 
one. Of course a fence presupposed a 
force of policemen to keep boys from 
climbing over. Why! the boys present 
might be policemen and have big clubs! 
That would be just the thing. The 
second thought was, however, would it 
really keep other boys out to be hit bya 
boy policeman with a club? Would not 
a boy so hit be angry, and would he stop 
trying togetoverthe fence? A reluctant 
admission went around the circle that 
the club idea would only make matters 
worse, and that, as the lady suggested, 
rightwas betterthan might. Thisvirtuous 
sentiment was reinforced by a small boy 
who remarked that he thought they would 
better take the motto, ‘‘ Not enemies but 
friends,” and, this sage decision being 
unanimously agreed upon, the idea 
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seemed to take root that the boys could 
help most by teaching other boys that it 
was good business to keep the ice on 
the rink in good condition, so that they 
could all have the benefit of it when the 
freezing had actually taken place. It 
became evident that an executive must 
be chosen to lead the new movement, 
and, the title of “‘ mayor” being popular, 
a mayor was then and were elected, Jim 
Fleming being the harpy recipient of the 
honor. 

It seemed only fitting that the Mayor 
should appoint a deputy to act as police 
chief, and that he should choose all the 
remaining boys present to be his police- 
men; so, when two sympathetic and 
capable friends of the Philanthropist, 
who had responded to a hurry call by 
telephone, had been accepted as Council, 
the organization was completed by the 
impressive rite of pinning to each of four- 
teen blouses a triangular numbered card 
with “ Anderson City Police” inscribed 
thereon. The fourteen blouses covered 
fourteen hearts ready to burst with 
responsibility. A committee was formed 
to draw up rules, and a mass-meeting 
was decided upon, to be held three days 
later in one of the public schools; then 
the meeting was gravely and ceremoni- 
ously adjourned. 

From this time on the Philanthropist 
realized that she had failed to compre- 
hend boy nature; the accident of the 
police system held a fascination for 
growing youth which she had little appre- 
ciated. The news of the meeting spread 
like wildfire, and every few moments 
she would be called to the door to see 
boys who begged, “ Please, ma’am, kin 
I be a policeman?” All kinds and 
grades of boys longed to wield the 
policeman’s power. Four youngsters 
drove up in a little trap drawn by two 
Shetland ponies. All the applicants for 
policemanic honors were told that no 
one could hope for such an exalted posi- 
tion unless he had first shown peculiar 
fitness for governing the young people 
who used the rink; the chief of police 
would keep under observation those 
showing such fitness, and would appoint 
them on the merit system. It was only 
right that those who came to the first 
meeting should have been appointed, as 
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they had proved their interest in the 
rink by helping establish its government. 

A newspaper reporter with a sense 
of humor was solicited to interview the 
new Mayor, and, after securing the vir- 
gin facts from Jim, who was curled up in 
his mother’s arm while narrating them, a 
few additional ones were given to him by 
the Philanthropist. ‘The moraing paper 
the next day, therefore, dignified the 
movement in the eyes of the boys, and 
they felt that they were committed to an 
undertaking which could not be lightly 


‘abandoned. 


The day of the mass-meeting had been 
preceded by several committee meetings 
to frame rules for the good of Anderson 
City, and the Mayor, filled with pompous 
pride, had rehearsed his speech three 
times, while the Philanthropist posed as 
a large and critical audience. No, in- 
deed, he wasn’t going to get scared— 
only—he might be a trifle nervous before- 
hand. However, he’d get through it all 
right. But alas for the pride of the 
leader of gangs! Tried in the fierce 
heat of fifty pairs of bright eyes turned 
on their doughty leader, Jim was found 
wanting. His peroration, rehearsed so 
glibly, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen: we are 
here for business,” clove to the roof of 
his mouth. Upon a gentle reminder of 
the words his lips opened, but no sound 
came from them. The beginning of a 
titter came from the group surrounding 
a rival hero, and was quickly suppressed 
by the Council, sitting in front by the 
Mayor. But Jim’s power was gone; he 
had “ flunked,” as his stanchest allies 
confessed. 

To cover Jim’s deep humiliation the 
chief of police read the rules, beginning, 
“No skating on the ice before it is froze,” 
and ending with a section volunteered 
by a small tough whose refractory tongue 
had for years led him into constant sin, 
to the effect that there should be “no 
smoking and noswearing.” So fully did 
this rule meet with the approval of the 
citizens that a unanimous vote placed it 
first on the list. Then one or two older 
friends of the children were called upon 
for speeches, and when these were over 
fifty-four boys and one girl came forward 
one at a time and promised faithfully to 
guard the interests of Anderson City, to 
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keep its rules, and to help other citizens 
to keep them. In token of this pledge 
each signed his name and became a 
pioneer resident. 

The Philanthropist, obliged to return 
to her studies, left the faithful Council 
to attend to such State affairs as the citi- 
zens were too inexperienced to handle. 
There were times when such help was 
sorely needed. A plaintive voice wailed 
through the telephone one night, “ Oh, 
I’m the chief of police and I’m in dread- 
ful trouble! The Mayor has thrown up 
his job! What shall we do?” A visit 
to Jim’s mother constrained him to stick 
to his position of trust for the month, at 
the end of which time there was to be 
a new election. As Jim’s glory had 
departed, another boy then reigned in 
his stead. 

It was found that once a month was 
too often for an election, and the term 
of office has, therefore, been extended 
to three months. 

Before very long two hundred citi- 
zens were enrolled in Anderson City. 
The living fence proved itself effectual ; 
the unruly elements, now fortified with 
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dazzling triangular policemen’s badges, 
and with the eyes of the public upon 
their government, conducted their sports 
with credit to themselves and with the 
commendation of the neighbors. 

There is one sad fact to be chronicled ; 
the Park Board has beshrubbed Ander- 
son Park out of use as a playground; it 
is now merely beautiful. While the citi- 
zens had a baseball schedule for every 
Saturday until September, “ and further- 
more,”’ as they express it, while they were 
willing and anxious to raise money them- 
selves and rent a playground, and peti- 
tioned the real city Mayor to find a spot, 
Anderson City for several long months 
afforded the pitiful spectacle of a govern- 
ment without a territory, of a city with- 
out a site. Earnest endeavor has, how- 
ever, been crowned with achievement, 
and Anderson City is soon to celebrate 
its first birthday on the rink encircled 
by the raised running track which is 
part of a large and satisfying play- 
ground brought into existence by the 
ambitious citizens. Their government 
now has a territory and their ‘“ City” 
has a site. 
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LABOR UNION AND WHAT IT 


THINKS OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION 
BY ROBERT W. BRUERE 


A NEWSBOYS’ 
ATHAN S. SODEKSON, the 
animating spirit and mentor of 


N the Newsboys’ Protective Union 


of Boston, has just attained his majority. 
He is somewhat under the average in 
height, dark, slightly formed but well 
knit, alert, possessed of a remarkable 
gift of concentration, and of abundant 
energy. Like fully two-thirds of the five 
hundred members of the Newsboys’ 
Union, he is a Jew from the Russian 
Polish provinces. He was born in Pren, 
Russian Poland, in 1884. His one 
vivid recollection of his birthplace asso- 
ciates itself with the Feast of the Pass- 
over. For six days and nights, when 
he was a child of six, he remembers 
how the populace, incited by anti-Semitic 


merchants and a bigoted cle raged 
about his barricaded home crying for 
the massacre of the Jews. The people 
themselves he remembers, in ordinary 
times, as kind and sufficiently generous, 
but priest-ridden, educated for nothing 
but fanaticism, tolerant towards the Jews 
as men, but brands of fire when goaded 
on against them as the crucifiers of 
Christ. Driven by the fear of always 
imminent persecution, Sodekson’s wid- 
owed mother fled with her children to 
America, to Boston. Like thousands of 
other immigrants, the child was forced 
at a tender age to earn a living both for 
himself and for the younger members of 
his family. Three newsboys in ten, he 
told me, are orphans; six in ten the 
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sons of widows. But the stern exigencies 
of living did not keep him from the 
schools. In Poland, he said, there had 
been no schools for Jews ; or, where Jews 
were admitted to the church schools, it 
was frequently in order that their services 
might be sold, during so-called school 
hours, to the highest bidder. After 
arriving in America his mother estab- 
lished the household law that the child 
who did not go to school during the day 
should have neither food nor bed at 
night. Before she had left Poland the 
rumor had reached her that in America 
the public school was the open highway 
to freedom and distinction. 

“ What of the synagogue ?” I asked. 

‘‘ My mother, like the mothers or guar- 
dians of all the other boys,” Sodekson 
answered with animation, “ insisted ten 
times as much upon the public school as 
upon the synagogue. She had the highest 
faith in the good influence of the public 
schools. And this is true of the moth- 
ers of Catholic boys as well as of Jews.” 

When Sodekson had finished his 
course in the grammar school, the law 
of the household was revoked for him, 
His mother died, and the resulting care 
of a number of younger children con- 
strained him to bring increased energy 
to the business of making money. The 
pressure of his new responsibility inti- 
mately acquainted him with the hard- 
ships of the newsboy’s life. The trade 
was in a chaotic condition. The mana- 
gers of the great dailies were careless 
and inconsiderate in their treatment of 
the newsboys. For example, they refused 
to accept “returns ”"—that is, they de- 
clined to refund money upon unsold 
papers. A lad might buy forty or per- 
haps fifty papers at five o’clock some 
clear, sunny afternoon. In half an hour 
a squall might blow up out of the sea. 
His usual patrons would be driven from 
the streets, keep to their offices, or hurry 
to their homes without their customary 
papers. The investment for the after- 
noon would in such a case be a total 
loss. Moreover, the papers played upon 
the speculative instincts of the boys, 
offered special inducements in the form 
of reduced prices to the earliest comers 
and the largest buyers. This practice 
created a body of middlemen, “ Canada 
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points,” they were called, who followed 
the well-established business rule of buy- 
ing at the lowest available rate and sell- 
ing at the dearest. The result was that 
a faction of the newsboys, the middle- 
men, were steadily tempted to fleece the 
retailers who composed the working 
masses of the trade, and much ill feeling 
was engendered. Unhappily, too, this 
method resulted in a brutal competition 
in which the physically stronger, the 
older and craftier ones, almost invariably 
won, and the younger boys, the children 
who were being driven by necessity to 
earn a living, bore the brunt of an un- 
just system. But the worst part of the 
business was that the practice put a 
premium upon the neglect of school. 
Boys who went to school lost their per- 
fect freedom of movement; their hours 
were regulated by other considerations 
than the uncertain exigencies of the 
newspaper press ; they were likely to be 
second and last. in the competition for 
wholesale rates. On the other hand, the 
boys who could contrive to lounge about 
the newspaper offices and the adjoining 
Streets throughout the day reaped the 
harvest of “extras” and early editions, 
and also secured what virtually amounted 
to rebates on the regularissues. Hang- 
ing about newspaper offices, again, in- 
volved hours of restive idleness, and 
idleness and the love of diversion led 
the boys to gamble, to squander their 
earnings at craps and pitch-penny. 
Sodekson and a number of his friends 
who suffered from these evils took coun- 
sel together. He was sixteen at the 
time, and his comrades were for the 
most part equally young. But observa- 
tion and experience had already taught 
them the advantages of co-operation. 
They had read of the labor movement 
in America and of the valuable results 
that had been secured for workingmen 
by the labor organizations. They deter- 
mined upon a union. After perfectinga_ 
preliminary organization they applied to 
the American Federation of Labor for a * 
charter. The charter was granted, and 
on the first of May, 1901, the Newsboys’ 
Protective Union was officially registered 
as “9077, A. F. of L.” | 
Immediately the Union began to regu- 
late the business of the trade, In ap 
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proved fashion, a committee of three 
approached the manager of one of Bos- 
ton’s principal dailies with regard to the 
matter of unsold copies. They asked 
the newspaper to agree to take back and 
refund money upon ten per cent. of all 
unsold papers. ‘The manager of the 
journal, refusing to take either the rep- 
resentatives of the Union or their request 


seriously, not only rejected the proposi- 


tion but took occasion to make sport of 
it. The Union decided to employ coer- 
_cion, and declared a boycott. ‘The mem- 
bers of the organization agreed not to 
handle the paper in question. At con- 
siderable sacrifice of their immediate 
financial interests the boys remained 
constant to their agreement, and the 
result was a surprise not only to the 
manager of the paper but to the news- 
boys themselves. ‘The circulation of the 
paper fell off rapidly, and advertisers 
complained. ‘The manager invited the 
Union to a conference. The demand of 
the newsboys had proved to be, as their 
committee had originally asserted, a 
simple and reasonable business proposi- 
tion. The action of the manager in 
soliciting a conference with the Union 
amounted to a confession of mistaken 
policy, and revealed to the boys, who, in 
spite of their extreme youth, are very 
humanly wise, the strength of their posi- 
tion. They had been told that they 
were silly children to attempt an imita- 
tion of the un-American behavior of their 
elders in the established labor organiza- 
tion. ‘ But we answered,” said Sodek- 
son, ‘“‘ that all we asked was fair treat- 
ment, and that our demand was neither 
silly nor unusually clever, but a simple 
business proposition. We had asked 
for ten per cent. of ‘returns.’ Now we 
held out against ten per cent., against 
thirty per cent., against fifty per cent. ; 
we demanded full ‘ returns,’ and in the 
end we won out. To-day all except one 
of the Boston papers refund money on all 
unsold copies. Moreover, the ‘Canada 
point’ system, the system of middlemen 
and unfair discrimination has been abol- 
ished. The hours of purchase and sale 
have been regulated. Boys who go to 
school are no longer at a disadvantage 
as compared with those who prefer to 
give their entire time to business. The 
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trade of selling papers has been placed 
upon a secure and businesslike founda- 
tion. You know,” Sodekson continued, 
“ that newsboys used to be looked upon 
as objects of pity ; well, nobody thinks 
of pitying them now. ‘They are com- 
paratively as well off and as much re- 
spected as any body of business men in 
the city.” 

“What are you going to do about 
the one newspaper that is standing 
out against full ‘ returns’?” I inquired, 
hoping to get some further light upon the 


business methods of the Union. “ Will 
you declare another boycott ?” 
“No,” was Sodekson’s answer. ‘ We 


don’t care for any more notoriety. Be- 
sides, the paper that is treating us un- 
fairly isn’t of much importance, and we 
believe that we can bring its owner to 
terms without a boycott. The trouble 
came about in thisway. The paper had 
a small circulation. In order to get the 
boys to push it, the owner offered to sell 
them a hundred copies at the same price 
at which he and the managers of the 
other newspapers were accustomed to 
sell us ten, on the condition that we 
should ask for no‘returns.’ This was a 
fair risk, and we accepted his proposition. 
But when the circulation of the newspaper 
had increased sufficiently to seem to 
justify such action, the owner came back 
to the old price, six cents for ten copies, 
but he didn’t come back to full ‘ returns.’ 
Having once established the practice of 
no returns by offering a hundred copies 
of his paper instead of ten, he decided 
to maintain it even after his original 
concession had been revoked. The 
manager who tried this same scheme on 
one of the other papers lost his job. In 
this case it is the owner who is directing 
the policy of the paper. A committee 
of the Union called upon him, but he 
wouldn’t listen to their reasoning. Asa 
result, the boys have been instructed to 
buy no more of his papers than their 
regular customers absolutely demand. 
We intend to educate the readers of the 
offending paper to buy a paper that is 
fair. We are not worrying much about 


the outcome.”’ 

In their present quiet fight, as in the 
more spectacular ones that have gone 
before it, the newsboys will probably win 


. 
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their contention, for they are patient, 
remarkably loyal to one another, and 
very careful to ask only what they feel 
sure is just. I have never met a more 
gentlemanly, a more sensible, or a more 
modest group of boys and young men. 
Theirpurpose is not predatory. ‘They want 
nothing more than fair play and an open 
field. Their ambition is well and clearly 
stated in their constitution. Under the 
heading “Objects,” Section | of Article IT, 
reads: “* To elevate the moral, social, and 
intellectual condition of our members, to 
uphold our rights, and advance our inter- 
ests as newsboys.” Mr. Sodekson, with 
whom and with other members of the 
Union I have spent pleasant hours, took 
me to the window of the Union’s office, 
We looked down upon Pie Alley,a narrow 
thoroughfare for pedestrians in the heart 
of the newspaper district. I remembered 
it as a place where groups of young boys, 
newsboys, messenger-boys, and boot- 
blacks, guarded by sentinels against the 
incursions of the police, used to exchange 
their pennies over dice and other gam- 
bling devices. The place was entirely 
empty of its former frequenters. “ The 
Union has done what the police were 
never able to accomplish,” said Sodekson, 
“No boy who gambles is admitted to 
membership in the Union. Because of 
the advantages which the Union has won 
for its members, all newsboys are ambi- 
tious to be admitted to the organization. 
You see what the result has been.” 
When, six years ago, Sodekson took 
the initiative in organizing the Union, 
his chief aim had to do with the eco- 
nomic problem about which their harsh 
experience had taught him and his fel- 
lows a good deal. When the initial 
object of the Union had been attained, 
Sodekson was approaching his majority. 
He had won his way to the position of 
assistant circulation manager of the 
paper which has possibly the largest cir- 
culation in Boston and New England. 
He saw two lines of advancement open 
to him, the one purely commercial, the 
other leading to the editorial rooms. 
The latter avenue was open to him, but 
his imperfect education made it difficult, 
and, indeed, with his growing domestic 
responsibilities, almost impossible, for 
him to enter it. Moreover, his activity 
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in behalf of himself and his comrades 
in the Union had brought him into con- 
tact with many men prominent in the 
business and social world of Boston. 
He had been impressed by the dignity 
and orderliness of their bearing. He 
learned that most of them were college 
men, and he was persuaded that they 
owed their poise and superior breadth 
of vision to their college training. He 
began to regret his neglect of the high 
school. It was now too late for him to 
prepare himself for college ; but he had 
caught the spirit of helpfulness, and he 
busied his mind with devices by which 
both he and the hundreds of boys who 
were in his predicament or on their way 
to it might secure some of the advan- 
tages of the higher education they had 
foregone. At his suggestion the Union 
invited distinguished men to address 
their meetings. At one of these Mr. 
William Jennings Bryan made a state- 
ment that was virtually adopted as the 
slogan of the Union. “ Boys, get an 
idea,” he said to them. *“ Let it be a 
good one, and stick to it. Ina short 
time the idea will carry you.” Ata 
subsequent meeting President Eliot 
addressed them. He gave them the 
idea they felt they were looking for. 
He convinced them of the superlative 
advantages of the higher education. He 
showed them how education gradually 
develops the power to see beauty and 
the power to hear it, how it brings a 
sense of the dignity and exaltation of 
human life, confers a firmer hold upon 
the rational, inbred, always growing 
ideas of duty and honor and uprightness, 
in the enjoyment of which lies the high- 
est satisfaction of life and the highest 
function of the human soul. “In short,” 
he said in concluding one of his addresses, 
“education makes better, greater, larger 
human beings,” and it was toward edu- 
cation that he urged the newsboys to 
set their minds. 

One night Sodekson, this lad who had 
come to America a religious exile at the 
age of six, and whose young life had been 
devoted to the inexorable task of earning, 
penny by penny, a living for himself and 
his mother, dreamed that he saw news- 
boys in crowds hurrying across Harvard 
yard to the lecture halls of the college. 
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In his sleep he had imagined the gates 
of the university thrown wide to the sons 
of poor and rich alike. Harvard had 
become an integral part of the educa- 
tional system of the commonwealth, and 
was as free as the grammar and high 
schools. At the next meeting of the 
Union he reported his dream. The fol- 
lowing pathetic record I cevied from the 
minutes of the meeting at which Sodek- 
son told his story: ‘* Motion was regu- 
larly made and seconded that this Union 
appropriate One Hundred Dollars, con- 
ditional that $4,900 can be raised from 
other sources, to establish a scholarship 
fund of $5,000. The plan is to senda 
member of this Union to Harvard Col- 
lege every year from the interest accru- 
ing from the $5,000.” 

The plan was submitted to President 
Eliot, and met with his hearty approval. 
He did feel that it was too bad that the 
newsboys should assume an additional 
financial burden even in so excellent a 
cause. But he agreed with them that 
they ought to be represented at Harvard, 
and he was generous with his time and 
his advice. The motion to establish the 
scholarship was introduced and car- 
ried on the 25th of July, 1905. By 
September of this year the newsboys 
(remember that the age of admission to 
the Union is thirteen and that Sodekson 
is barely twenty-one) had collected the 
sum of $2,567.16. At the instance of 
President Eliot, it was decided not to 
defer the establishment of the scholar- 
ship, and on the 30th of last Septem- 
ber, at a large meeting in Ford Hall, 
over which Mr. Sodekson presided, the 
President and Fellows of Harvard Uni- 
versity, assisted by the Deans of the 
University, the Mayor of Boston, and 
various citizens of wealth and distinc- 
tion, formally accepted the gift of the 
Newsboys’ Protective Union. 

The effect of the scholarship upon the 
newsboys has been immediate and salu- 
tary. Although there are five hundred 
members in the Union, and although 
twenty-six of these were ready for grad- 
uation from the various high schools of 
Boston last June, only two were prepared 
to take the Harvard entrance examina- 
tions when the competition for the scholar- 
ship was opened. This small number is 
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accounted for by the reason that in their 
eagerness to become established in busi- 
ness almost all of the boys had followed 
the commercial course, which assured 
them, upon graduation, immediate em- 
ployment as stenographers or office 
clerks. At present, Mr. Sodekson told me, 
there are fifty members of the Union in at- 
tendance upon high schools, and almost 
every one of these, under the incitement 
of the scholarship, is taking the regular 
college preparatory course. All of the 
younger members are manifesting the 
greatest eagerness to continue their 
studies beyond the grades, through the 
high school to college. ‘They seem to 
have caught the Bostonian passion for 
knowledge. In speaking of the original 
intention of the Union to procure five 
thousand dollars, Mr. Sodekson, in open- 
ing the scholarship dedicatory celebra- 
tion, said: “We tried hard enough to 
get it, but up to the present time we 
have not succeeded. But we are not 
disappointed. We have lots of patience. 
We expect to raise at least that sum, 
and we are going to have more than five 
thousand dollars ; for instead of having 
only one boy at Harvard each year, we 
propose tosendahundred. We remem- 
ber all the good advice President Eliot 
has given us at our meetings, especially 
what he said about reading and books, 
and the fruits of our labor you are going 
to see at Harvard in the future.” 

Let me repeat, in conclusion, a story 
told me by a newsboy on the streets of 
Boston, which charmingly illustrates the 
unselfish fervor with which the members 
of the Union are pursuing their dream 
of a college education. Of the two boys 
who this year competed for the scholar- 
ship, Landersman, who fell one point 
short of the successful candidate, was 
known as Sodekson’s “enemy ;” they 
had been rivals both in the meetings of 
the Union and in business. Sodekson 
knew that Landersman, who had received 
honorable mention for the excellence of 
his examination papers, would not be 
able to attend the University without 
financial aid. On the day after the 
awarding of the scholarship by Presi- 
dent Eliot, Sodekson had procured fifty 
dollars towards the hundred and fifty 
required for Landersman’s tuition, and, 
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together with other members of the 
Union, had gone Landersman’s security 
for the remaining hundred dollars. The 
incident is characteristic not only of 
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Sodekson, but of all the members of the 
Union, and is an interesting mark of the 
increasing part that mutual aid is play- 
ing in our civilization. 


A NATION OF INVESTORS 


BY ¥OHN MOODY 


The publication of the following article seems to the editors a proper occasion for repeat- 
ing an editorial announcement which The Outlook made just two years ago this present 
month, under the title “ Protection of the Investor:” 

‘“‘ The Outlook does not propose, nor is it qualified, to give specific advice about specific 
investments. But there are one or two general principles which it believes ought to guide 
the action of the ordinary investor who is not a financial expert. 

“First, do not invest in enterprises which promise a quick and large return upon your 
money, unless you can afford to lose the investment, and therefore are willing to take that 
risk, 

“ Second, when in doubt about the wisdom of an investment, consult an expert of estab- 
lished reputation. 

“During .he period of great industrial and financial prosperity that this country has been 
enjoying for the last half-dozen years, hundreds of financial schemes have proved disas- 
trous to the investors who were attracted to them by such advertising. It has been the 
practice of The Outlook in the past, and it will continue to be its practice in the future, to 
scrutinize and investigate carefully all such advertisements ; in pursuance of this practice 
it has during the past few years declined financial advertisements amounting in value toa 
good many thousands of dollars. But it is the experience, not only of The Outlook, but of 
many other periodica's in this country, that such specific examination of financial adver- 
tisements does not always prevent the presentation of undesirable financial schemes to the. 
reading public. In view, therefore, of the principles which The Outlook has here stated for 
the guidance of its readers, it announces that hereafter it will accept no order for the adver- 
tising of any investment securities for which it is unable to obtain a satisfactory and regular 
market quotation at some recognized stock exchange or board of trade, or from banks or 
brokers of unquestioned reputation. In this way The Outlook hopes to contribute its own indi- 
vidualpart to the great National movement forthe protection of the investor.”"—-T HE EDITORs. 


HE investment of money is a 
business, just as the manufac- 
ture of shoes and the selling of 

food are businesses. But modern in- 
vesting is even more than a business; it 
is a science. It is influenced by and 
covers all businesses, all enterprises, all 
industry. In the early days of the Re- 
public the situation was of course some- 
what different. At that time there was 
but little wealth, and therefore little capi- 
tal. Population was sparse, -privation 
Was great, men were absorbed in holding 
body and soul together, in feeding and 
clothing themselves, rather than in seek- 
ing for luxuries. There was no leisure 
Class in those days, and, as a consequence, 
no investing class. For then an invest- 


ing class could only be drawn from a 
leisure class, Nowadays investors are 


made up from all classes, and a vast 
amount of money which is invested in 
stocks and bonds and other enterprises 
is the money of the poor, of the moder- 
ately well-to-do, and of the industrious, 
as well as of the merely rich and the 
non-industrious or idle. One hundred 
years ago only a very few could spare 
anything beyond their daily needs for 
investment in outside things. If they 
accumulated any wealth at all above 
their cost of living, it was used to buy or 
build a home, raise and educate a family, 
or develop a small undertaking of their 
own. And indeed, even though they 
acquired or possessed surplus wealth, 
practically the only forms of investment 
accessible were Government securities 
or loans upon realty. There were no 
railways, trolley companies, manufactur- 
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ing enterprises of large size, or other 
fields for the productive employment of 
surplus capital. Even savings banks 
were practically unknown, and mining or 
exploration enterprises were largely of 
that uncertain, speculative nature that 
only the boldest and least timorous would 
look favorably upon. 

But to-day the field of investment 
covers enterprises of every conceivable 
nature. Manufacturing corporations cov- 
ering every thinkable need or luxury of 
the human being, distributing concerns 
selling every kind and class of necessity 
and luxury in the line of food, clothing, 
or what not, are all embraced in the 
investment field. Transportation meth- 
ods of every kind, from the stage-coach 
to the powerful locomotive, from the 
coal-cart to the automobile, are operated 
with the capital of investors. Our de- 
partment stores, our restaurants, our 
candy manufactories, our theaters, our 
magazines and newspapers, the adver- 
tisements in the street-cars, many of the 
metropolitan barber-shops, the bootblack 
stands and the news-stands, and book- 
stores, are operated by corporations, the 
capital in which is largely derived from 
investors. Not a large building is now 
put up on lower Broadway but that an 
enormous corporation puts in the foun- 
dation, another corporation erects the 
superstructure, and still others put on 
the finishing touches, all being concerns 
whose shares or bonds are owned by 
investors in all parts of the country. 
The hats we wear, the umbrellas we 
carry, the suit of clothes, the shoes, the 
socks, the shave we had this morning or 
the ham we ate this noon—all these were 
shaped and produced to a large extent 
by the money of investors. When we 
realize that one corporation in this coun- 
try boasts of nearly one hundred thou- 
sand stockholders, and that many others 
are known to have over fifty thousand, 
we begin to get a slight idea of the mag- 
nitude of the investment field. 

But this is not all. Not only is all 
modern business enterprise essentially 
the investor’s field, but all the obliga- 
tions of municipalities, of counties, cities, 
and States, are held by investors. The 


governments themselves build up their 
navies and armies, carry on wars, and 
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develop public works with the money of 
investors. A case in point is our own 
Panama Canal. And not only do the 
investors of one country supply funds 
for their own activities, but they also 
supply much for the activities of other 
nations. Thus, when the American is 
investing money in a Mexican copper 
mine or in Japanese Government bonds, 
he is supplying investment funds for 
undertakings in those countries, and 
when the Englishman or Frenchman 
buys our railway or industrial bonds or 
stocks, he is supplying investment capi- 
tal for undertakings in our own country. 
The investor's field in this country would 
seem therefore to be limited only by the 
wealth of the country itself. 

But what about the methods for invest- 
ing money? Where does the money come 
from? Does it all come into Wall Street 
and the other financial centers, or does 
it flow directly from the pockets of the 
investors into the undertaking or enter- 
prise itself? 

Speaking broadly, there are two 
methods by which money is invested in 
any given enterprise. ‘These are, direct 
and indirect. The person who places 
money directly, or through a broker or 
banker, in a specific enterprise or under- 
taking, is a direct investor. He person- 
ally becomes the stock or bond holder 
in a corporation of his own choosing. 
But the man who deposits his money in 
a savings bank, insurance or trust com- 
pany, or State or National bank, is an 
indirect investor. His money goes from 
the institution into an investment of 
some sort, where it earns the interest 
which he receives, and possibly a little 
more. In the former case he sees his 
money at work; it stays presumably in 
the place where he put it. In the latter 
case he delegates the matter of actual 
investment to another—to the bank— 
which acts in the capacity of a trustee 
and invests his money for him. And 
in both cases the money may easily be 
invested in the same enterprise. ‘Thus, 
in the latter case, he may place his money 
in a savings bank, and the bank may 
then invest it in New York Central Rail- 
road 3% per cent. bonds. In the former 
case he may himself, through an invest- 
ment banker, purchase New York Cen- 
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tral Railroad 3% per cent. bonds. His 
money is in the same enterprise in both 
instances, the chief difference being that 
in one case he knows it, in the other 
he does ‘not. 

This brief sketch of the investment 
field which obtains in this country to-day 
will give a rough idea of the breadth of 
the subject under discussion. And, in 
taking this broad view, we must bear the 
fact in mind that this is not a stationary 
condition, for the American investment 
field is broadening and intensifying every 
day. It is not only growing in size and 
volume, but also in density. We, even 
more, I think, than most other modern 
nations, are going through a quiet, steady, 
but most remarkabl: evolution in the 
methods of wealth production and dis- 
tribution. Ten years ago we were re- 
ferred to as “a nation of investors,” but 
this appellation is far more appropriate 
to-day than it was then. The changes 
during the past ten years in this re- 
spect are in no way better illustrated 
than in the remarkable expansion of 
Wall Street. The mere growth of stock 
exchange business, while ’great in itself, 
is not a complete guide in this matter, 
We must necessarily take into consider- 
ation the vast expansion of investment 
business outside of the stock exchange 
floor. 

While there are no accurate figures 
for demonstration, the acknowledged fact 
that a hundred first-class investment 
houses exist in the Street to-day where 
ten existed in 1896 is evidence enough 
in itself that the expansion has been 
great. In 1896 or 1897, if an invest- 
ment bond house bought or sold $500,- 
000 or $1,000,000 of bonds in one block 
or at one time, the fact was heralded far 
and wide as a notable event; nowadays 
such transactions and much larger ones 
_ are constantly going through, and create 
no comment whatever. In those days, 
it a bond or investment firm made half 
a million dollars in any one year, it was 
regarded as a most remarkable showing ; 
but at the present time dozens of houses 
can be pointed out in the Street that 
are making this or a better showing 
every year. To-day single firms buy 


entire issues of bonds or stocks some- 
tumes running into the tens of millions 
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in amount; ten years ago this was un- 
heard of, and usually a “ million-dollar 
loan” was regarded as of such magni- 
tude that it required a syndicate of half 
a dozen or more concerns to underwrite it. 
In the field of stock speculation and trad- 
ing, in those days, a business of 15,000 
shares in one day was regarded as very 
large. To-day many firms doa business 
of 50,000 to 100,000 shares per day right 
along. Then a firm carrying on margin 
$5,000,000 worth of stocks was a large 
fium; to-day many are constantly carrying 
from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 worth. 
In the actual banking field the expan- 
sion has been equally great. Now many 
banks and trust companies in the city 
of New York can boast of deposits of 
$40,000,000 and over; in those days 
none could. And yet there are now 
three times the banking facilities in New 
York that there were in 1896. 

While Wall Street is the main center 
of investment, it alone has not enjoyed 
all the expanding. Other cities, all over 
the land, can now boast of financial and 
investment centers of no mean extent. 
In most cases they have close alliances 
with the main center in New York, but 
they are all sharing in the general expan- 
sion of this particular phase of modern 
commercial advancement. 

The fact should be consistently borne 
in mind that this great investment field 
is constantly being accelerated from 
several sources. Not only does it bene- 
fit by the steady growth of population 
and general development of the country, 
but it expands steadily because of the 
fact that it is becoming increasingly 
necessary to do things more and more 
on a large scale, and this tendency auto- 
matically involves the elimination of the 
smaller producer and competitor, and 
forces a steadily expanding element into 
the field of investment. Even the busy 
workers of to-day, as well as the leisure 
classes and those who pursue the pro- 
fessions, find it profitable to place their 
surplus funds more and more into enter- 
prises outside of their chosen environ- 
ment. It is this exceptional tendency of 
modern civilization that has much to 
do in gradually making the investor class 
of greater and greater importance in 


every part of the country. 
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the soil of California like the live- 

oak and the eucalyptus, a charac- 
teristic product. ‘The red of its roofs is 
like the red flowers of the pepper-trees, 
and the yellow of its stone walls matches 
the bloom of the acacias. It is on 
friendly terms with the landscape. 

Professor James, who was spending 
some months at the University lecturing 
in the department of Philosophy, found 
the surrounding country much like 
Greece. The southern orchards and 
vineyards, the wooded hills and the sky 
of opalescent fire, seemed to him like 
Athens. To me the suggestion was of 
Palestine and the land around Jerusa- 
lem—a place which I have never visited. 
It is true that Mr. Howells remarked 
about the Back Bay, as seen from Har- 
vard Bridge, that it was said to look like 
Venice—by people who have never been 
in Venice! But the trees of California 
are the trees of Canaan—the palm and 
the fig—and the coast line of the Pacific 
from San Diego to Portland is like the 
coast line of the Mediterranean from 
Joppa to Antioch, each coast having two 
harbors. By many Californians these 
comparisons were taken as compliments 
to Palestine and Greece. Several com- 
panies of highiy intelligent persors lis- 
tened with great gravity to the statement 
that California is a good deal like the 
Holy Land—geographically ; and saw 
no significance in the added word. One 
was reminded of the man who returned 
from Europe and declared that Paris is 
the Seattle of France. To the good 
Californian California is the holy land 
and the promised land, and the best 
thing to be said about Stanford Univer- 
sity is that it is in California, and belongs 
there. 

This situation of the University has 
not only a geographical but a psycho- 
logical meaning. Mr. James examined 
it with interest, but without coming to a 
conclusion. One question which was 


raised in his mind was as to the effect 
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G te soit of University grows in 


of the climate on the mental processes, 
In California the houses are uncomfort- 
able and the fields are delightful all the 
year round. The chill interior sends 
the citizen out of doors. Originally, the 
California house was a place in which to 
sleep and under whose roof to keep 
things out of the wet during the rainy 
season. People lived for the most part 
under the sky. And this tradition con- 
tinues at Stanford, where the climate is 
better than in San Francisco. Some- 
body said that the proper attire for San 
Francisco is a linen “ duster” with a fur 
collar, but at Palo Alto and parts adja- 
cent the extremes are not so great. The 
fog rolls by from the sea and perches on 
the tops of the coast hills and looks over 
into the Santa Clara valley, but it sel- 
dom climbs down to invade the valley 
towns. The result is that people live 
much in the open. Students get their 
lessons in the shade of the live-oaks. 
Are they likely to get them as well as 
the Eastern student whose feet are on 
the fender? On the one hand, by virtue 
of the climate, one may work at his 
books all the year round. On the other 
hand, under the trees, in the midst of 
the delightful distractions of nature, the 
mind tends to wander; concentration is 
difficult. There it is, an undecided ques- 
tion, waiting for Stanford students to 
demonstrate the answer in their own 
experience. 

Another question was as to the effect of 
the singular newness of the place. The 
earthquake has called attention to the 
fact that the Pacific coast is one of the 
unfinished portions of the planet. Great 
banks of lava were pointed out te me 
in the neighborhood of the University. 
They were cold enough, and some that 
I saw in Arizona or New Mexico had 
snow on them, but they had once been 
white hot, like old controversies now 
obsolete. The hills, too, had a new look, 
like the sides of yesterday’s excavations. 
The edges were sharp and jagged. One 
understood why they were called “the 
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Saws *’—the Sierras. Some of them had 
a curious resemblance™o the complicated 
folds of drapery which are seen in 
antique statues. The winds and rains 
had not had time to wear them down 
and make them round and smooth, as in 
New England. 

Corresponding with this is a_remark- 
able human newness. The foofsteps of 
past races have left hardly any impres- 
sion on these sharp hills or in the soil of 
these fertile valleys. The only Indian 
monuments are occasional piles of oyster- 
shells, which mark the site of an aborigi- 
nal kitchen door. The Spanish Missions 
are only a little more thana century old. 
It is a land without settled traditions. 
They who live in it are not restrained 
by any old ways of doing things. The 
University is new. Fifteen years ago 
the land on which the great buildings 
stand was a field of wheat. The students 
of the present day are making tradi- 
tions, and the teachers are working out 
new problems, and old problems also, in 
new ways. Nobody can rise up in the 
faculty meeting and urge the arguments 
of precedent. All the processes of edu- 
cation are in a fluid state, to be poured 
into such molds as contemporary wisdom 
may prefer. ‘The faculty is made up of 
young men. President Jordan was born 
in 1851, and was graduated at Cornell 
in 1872. He was the first teacher at 
Stanford; all the others have come at 
his invitation. Every year the faculty 
baseball nine plays the seniors. They 
showed me a photograph of President 
Jordan at the bat. I cannot imagine 
President Eliot, or President Hadley, 
or President Tucker, or President Angell 
in a like attitude. At Stanford they are 
all young together—students and teach- 
ers, surrounded by the young hills and 
shaping the destinies of a young common- 
wealth, 

I remember a conversation in a pro- 
fessor’s room at Palo Alto, three days 
before the earthquake, in which the 
architecture of the University was com- 
pared with that of the old Missions. For 
Stanford, as most people know, is Calli- 
fornian not only in spirit but in struc- 
ture. There are two quadrangles, an 
outer and an inner, and the buildings 
which make these two squares—the 
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smaller within the larger—are connected 
by pillared and arched corridors, such 
as the Spanish friars of St. Francis used 
for their cloister walks. It was agreed 
that while nobility of line is independent 
of age, it takes a good many years of 
human use to make a building interest- 
ing. The old Missions are most of them 
in ruins, and those that remain, like the 
large one at Santa Barbara, are much 
patched and battered, but they have 
about them an indescribable quality 
which no brand-new edifice, fresh from 
the mason’s hands, can possibly possess. 
Somebody said carelessly that what Stan- 
ford needed was to be a bit begrimed 
and frayed at the corners; it might 
profitably be struck by lightning or 
shaken by an earthquake! And there 
we sat for an hour on the very edge of 
the earthquake and talked lightly about 
the tremors of the planet. 

The Stanford buildings will never 
again look monotonously new. They 
have been through an experience whose 
marks they will bear like the lines of a 
face. ‘That is worth a good deal ; though 
not, perhaps, so much as has been paid 
forit. At the same time, the University 
in every department of its life is older, 
profitably older, than it was on Easter 
Day. It has passed, by the sharp crisis 
of the earthquake, out of the first chapter 
of its history into the second. This 
transition has been in process over a year, 
ever since the death of Mrs. Stanford. 
What the earthquake did was to finish 
up the first chapter somewhat abruptly. 

Stanford differs from every other col- 
lege on earth in the circumstances of 
its foundation and maintenance. The 
favorite Californian formula, “in the 
world,” fits it precisely; except that you 
cannot say that it is the biggest in the 
world, or even the richest in the world. 
It is simply the only one in the world; 
the only college founded by a single 
family and maintained to this day bya 
domestic benefaction. There is a good 
deal of carving of commemorated names 
about the Stanford buildings. But all 
the names begin with S and end with 
d. Nobody but a Stanford has ever 
had anything to do with it. There have 
been offers of gifts of one sort or another, 
but the offers have been courteously 
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declined. Moreover, up to the day of 
Mrs. Stanford’s death she controlled the 
University. She did it well; on the 
financial side, remarkably well. She 
selected a strong board of trustees, and 
conferred with them frankly. She 
called a wise and able president, and 
gave him a free hand in the shaping and 
directing of academic policies. But it 
was hercollege. For a long time, owing 
to certain civil conditions, the whole 
property stood in her name. She was 
the mother of the University; she was 
herself the Alma Mater. She deserved 
all deference, and the trustees and the 
president deferred to her, and in so 
doing showed their good sense. 

Such a situation, however, has its dis- 
advantages. It seriously narrows the 
circle of interest. The abiding strength 
of a college is in the number of the 
people who regard it as a personal pos- 
session. Its deep foundation is in the 
hearts of those who have had a part in 
the construction of its buildings, in the 
endowment of its chairs, in the furnish- 
ing of its library, in the increase of its 
facilities. ‘These are its friends. They 
love it. When an opportunity comes, 
they help it, contributing money and 
ideas and influence, and maintaining its 


good name. Such a college is broad- 
based as a mountain or a State. Even 
an earthquake cannot shake it. It is 


not so much a group of halls and houses 
as a social fact, vital and enduring. 
There was, no doubt, a time when peo- 
ple thought of New College at Oxford 
as the personal property of William of 
Wykeham. He had established and en- 
dowed it. Every stone of it belonged to 
him. To this day his name is revered 
there, after six centuries. His crosier 
is shown to visitors, like Mrs. Stanford’s 
state dresses in the University museum. 
But the large life of New College began 
when, after William, came a long line of 
scholars with shining names, and bene- 
factors with precious gifts. So it will be 
with Stanford. 

The personal quality is everywhere 
apparent at Stanford. To the casual 
visitor it is the distinctive note of the 
academic life. It is so easy to see and 


so easy to criticise that common report 
has magnified it out of all proportion. 
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For example, the Memorial Church before 
the earthquake was one of the most im- 
posing religious structures in this coun- 
try. Built on the lines of Trinity Church 
in Boston, but much larger, with good 
windows and a wealth of glowing mo- 
saics, its cross dominated all the build- 
ings of the University, and all the life of 
the place was measured by the recurring 
music of its chime of bells. Its facade, 
with the Sermon on the Mount in gold 
and color shining in the sun, was one 
of the fairest “in the world.” Of all this, 
the descriptions which were given me in 
the East told almost nothing. They 
dwelt upon the queer wording of the 
inscription over the entrance, and upon 
the acrobatic exercises of the marble 


‘apostles in the chancel, and upon the 


grotesque awfulness of the All-seeing 
Eye. Ihad an idea that the most promi- 
nent object in the church was the All- 
seeing Eye. I expected to be transfixed 
by it the moment I entered the door. 
As a matter of fact, I never saw it. I 
was told that by standing under the center 
of the lantern and looking straight up I 
could see it if I would. I saw people 
looking at it during the sermon, and 
probably guessing what would happen if 
the great tear should splash down upon 
the congregation. But I never looked. 
I have no doubt that it was very queer. 
Ican understand why people smile at the 
inscription to “ my husband,” and at the 
figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity, and 
Love, and are amused rather than edified 
by the twelve apostles. I myself ven- 
tured to remark to a Stanford professor 
that the twelve apostles were pointing in 
six different directions; to which he 
replied that that was a fair symbol of our 
divided Christendom. But all these are 
petty matters. I suppose that in the 
reconstruction they will be removed. 
They ought to be, for the sake of Mrs. 
Stanford’s memory. It is too bad that 
the founder of a great university should 
be exposed, by reason of these things, 
to the amusement of tourists. 

The personal note at Stanford is 
touched most significantly in a bronze 
group near the memorial arch. There 
stand Mr. and Mrs. Stanford, and be- 
tween them the boy Leland, their only 
son. The slender lad is looking out 
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into the vistas of that life of promise 
which was for him a dream rather than 
an experience. The father and mother 
have their arms about him. It is pro- 
foundly pathetic. It probably means 
little to the boys and girls who pass it 
daily as they cross the memorial court 
with books under their arms, but their 
parents, who come up to see how John 
or William is getting on, stop and look 
at it with eyes of understanding and 
sympathy. It is a very simple and 
domestic group. Mr. Stanford’s. watch- 
chain and Mrs. Stanford’s lace collar are 
done in detail. They are all three 
dressed in American clothes—ugly, per- 
haps, from the artistic view, but never- 
theless the real thing. That is how 
they looked. Not one of them was ever 
attired in a toga. The only togas that 
they ever saw were the red and striped 
ones of their early neighbors, the Indians 
of the pueblos. Meissonier painted a 
portrait of Senator Stanford seated in 
an armchair and surrounded with gilt- 
edged books. Probably he never read 
a gilt-edged book in his life, except the 
Bible. The sculptor has excelled the 
painter. One of the most interesting 
and valuable facts about Stanford Uni- 
versity is that it was established by »lain 
people who had missed the privileges of 
an early education, and who wished to 
give other young folks a better chance, 
There they stand, in all their honest 
plainness, in their frank and beautiful 
domestic affection. In the capitals of 
many pillars of the corridors is carved 
a heart. It has the same meaning as 
the memorial group. It is a symbol of 
the parental affection and bereavement 
that brought the University into being. 
With the death of Mrs. Stanford, a 
year ago, the period of personal adminis- 
tration ended. Now, with the restora- 
tion after the earthquake, the trustees 
for the first time definitely assume their 
vast responsibilities. Hereafter Stanford 
is, like other colleges, an academic cor- 
poration. The new chapter begins hap- 
pily with a strong faculty and a good 
body of students under a wise president. 
Of the twelve hundred undergraduates, 
five hundred are women. The plan is 
to keep these numbers about as they 
are at present, and to follow a policy 
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of intensive education. Those who ap- 
pear not to understand the purposes of 
academic life will be quietly permitted 
to separate themselves from the institu- 
tion. The college will be a training 
place for citizens of influence. The 
number of young women is already ie- 
stricted by statute, and the results are 
in every way satisfactory. Stanford is 
singular among co-educational colleges 
as being 2 place where co-education is a 
pride and joy. Commonly, the young 
men in such colleges hate it. Much as 
they may approve of girls in general and ~ 
even in particular, they wish that the 
“co-ed ”’ girls were in a female seminary 
in Jericho. But at Stanford the boys 
think that the girls are fine. And, indeed, 
they are. 

The prevailing intellectual interests at 
Stanford are in the study of science. 
The chemistry building is of imposing” 
proportions, and biology and zodlogy 
occupy large structural spaces. Latin 
and Greek and English, though admi- 
rably tat.ght, have a small constituency. 
This, of course, is, like the climate and 
the scenery, a part of the local situation. 
It is likely, however, to change as the 
commonwealth of California grows older. 
There is a good deal of religious life, 
fostered by the influence of a resident 
chaplain. ‘To him the students go freely 
and in unusual numbers with their various 
difficulties, giving him their affection and 
confidence to an extent which, so far as I 
know, is unequaled anywhere else. The 
chapel is several sizes too large for the 
University, and the congregation seems 
small, but the students attend as well as 
in any place where religion is elective. 
If the full of the chapel tower results in 
a better adaptation of the building to the 
needs of the students, the earthquake 
will have brought a blessing with it. The 
present plan of administration of the 
chapel is to reinforce the work of the 
resident chaplain by the temporary serv- 
ices of clergymen from the East, importing 
one or two in each year for a term of 
two or three months. Such visitors will 


find at Palo Alto a great university, nobly 
housed, magnificently endowed, pru- 
dently administered, progressive, hospi- 
table, and hopeful, a mighty factor in the 
future of the West. 
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Comment on Current Books 


“Bob Hampton of Placer” 
eo pw is one of the good Western 
stories—not especially liter- 
ary, but thoroughly interesting, and excellent 
in plot and characters. The little heroine, 
Naida, has considerable original charm, and 
the men of the book are something more than 
conventional types. The story deals with 
the period of the Custer Massacre; the 
action has dramatic point, and although the 
conversations are sometimes stilted and the 
style lacks finish, the book fulfills so many 
of the vital requirements that it will give 
general pleasure. Mr. Keller presents a 
delightful little figure of the girl in his frontis- 
piece. (Bob Hampton of Placer. By Ran- 
dall Parrish. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
$1.50.) 
The publishing firm of E. P. 


Calendars and Dutton & Co., New York, 


Deane send The Outlook a large 
number of illustrated and illuminated calen- 
dars, reprints of famous poems, picture-books 
for children, holiday cards, poems, and pic- 
tures, many of them quaintly designed, and 
not a few of them possessing real beauty. It 
would be impossible for The Outlook even 
to mention one by one this large collection of 
holiday and gift literature; but we take 
pleasure in saying that among them almost 
every one may find something for a holiday 
present or to serve in lieu of a Christmas 
card, to suit a wide range of taste, and vary- 
ing in price from a fraction of a dollar to 
several dollars. Three or four may be men- 
tioned as representing different classes rather 
than because they are actually the best of 
the collection. Such are, “Old Ballads,” 
illustrated by John Eyre; “The Courtship 
of Miles Standish,” with colored pictures by 
Arthur A. Dixon; “The Calendar of Son- 
nets,” with selected poems and excellent 
specimens of the German lithograph; “ My 
Little Red Indian Book,” by Mary A. Post, 
with grotesque and amusing pictures ; “ My 
Little Dutch Book,” filled with quaint bits of 
child life in Holland ; “ The Circus Model 
Book,” with circus pictures which may be 
cut out; and three little oddities in the way 
of miniature picture-books about “ Dolly- 
land.” 

Cities ene A small but stimulating and 
Eternal Urder important contribution to 
religious thought is this 


from ihe Pacific Theological Seminary. 
View.ng the formulas of the old orthodoxy 


as outgrown, and the new theology as failing 


to co-ordinate with the centrality of Jesus 
the fact of a spiritual Presence in humanity 
before the Incarnation, Professor Buckham 


“endeavors to reconcile the fundamental truth 


of the older Christology with the present 
tendency of thought and interest. Christ is 
to him, first of all, human and historic. But 
he sees in humanity itself a divinity at least 
incipient. “If the best that is in us all is 
divine, he in whom the best rules absolutely 
is divine indeed,” becoming such through 
the struggles which, as the Epistle to the 
Hebrews teaches, “perfected” him. Dr. 
Buckham prefers to adhere to St. John’s 
conception of the Zogvs, or “‘ Word,” which 
the Greek found more needful to link the 
finite with the Infinite than moderns find it. 
This was the pre-existent element which 
constituted in Jesus the Eternal Christ, 
incarnated partially in the race apart from 
him, fully in him, and “raising his humanity 
to its highest exercise and fusing it with 
Deity. At least,” says Dr. Buckham, “ this 
is the nearest we can come to the interpreta- 
tion of this divine mystery.” The funda- 
mental truth running through his essay is 
the immanence of God as the redeeming 
spirit of humanity, revealed perfectly in the 
personality of Jesus. “Christ” is to him the 
word which fully describes what God is, as 
related to human needs. And so, while recog- 
nizing the individual Jesus as belonging with 
us in the temporal order of the world, he 
points, in him and through him, to the Deity 
immanent in him as “the eternal,” “the 
cosmic Christ,” ever indwelling in the world 
as its regenerating spirit. Though not in- 
tended as an e/renicon between evangelical 
and Unitarian Christians, this essay is 
adapted to be such for those who can see, 
under language they are not accustomed to 
use, the fundamental truth which they accept. 
The book is a fine specimen of the theology 
which grows out of a warm and deep spiritual 
life. (Christ and the Eternal Order. By . 
John Wright Buckham, D.D. The Pilgrim 
Press, Boston. $1, net. Postage, 10c.) 


A Chronicle of As an indication of climatic, 
agricultural, and other con- 

ditions throughout the year, 
the old-fashioned almanac has long been held 
in deserved esteem. The almanacs have 
now been succeeded, to a considerable ex- 
tent, by books of larger size, and even of a 
very large size, which have to do not only 
with nature in an economic but also in 
zsthetic and animal-life aspects. Among 
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these, in its application to natural history, 
should be mentioned Mr. Beebe’s “ Log of 
the Sun.” Mr. Beebe is Curator of Orni- 
thology at the New York Zodlogical Park, and 
is even better known as the author of “ The 
Bird” and of “ Two Bird-lovers in Mexico.” 
His latest volume is one of more general 
appeal. It is as well a useful gift book at 
this holiday season. Too heavy for the 
hand, it is emphatically a book for the table. 
But this does not mean that it is one of those 
tiresome tomes on particular subjects which 
unnecessarily lumber the table—especially in 
physicians’ and dentists’ offices. It com- 
mands, instead, a universal interest; its 
every page is suggestive both in text and in 
picture. As to the latter, there are appropri- 
ately fifty-two full-page illustrations to accom- 
pany Mr. Beebe’s fifty-two short essays 
marking the weeks of the year, together 
with numerous vignettes and photographs 
from life. Because Mr. Beebe’s essays are 
short it is not to be assumed that they 
are superficial. He gives us, it is true, 
bird’s-eye views in wide sweeps of vision, 
but he also gives us bird’s-eye views in 
more intimate glimpses, and finally he gives 
us insect-eye views, and it is in this spe- 
cial aspect of nature that his book will 
be of peculiar benefit. Men and women 
should be instructed more than they are in 
the beauties and the varying moods of fields 
and woods and in animal life, because men 
and women are five feet or more tall. The 
bird-eye or insect-eye perceives many beauties 
and moods hidden from less delicate vision, 
and it takes an authority like Mr. Beebe to 
supply that point of view. His wordsshould 
reach a larger audience than holiday book 
buyers and recipients ; hence we hope that a 
later edition may be published in smaller 
size and including only the most necessary 
illustration. (The Log of the Sun: A Chroni- 
cle of Nature’s Year. By C. William Beebe. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. $6, net.) 


The county of Suffolk in Eng- 
land appeals both to the sum- 
mer traveler and to the artist. 
The late Grant Allen was wont to say that 
no air in England equaled the air of Suffolk, 
and John Constable himself admitted that 
Suffolk scenes made him a painter. How 
the charms of those fields and valleys 
appealed to Constable has been vividly 
brought before the public in a well-bound, 
well-printed volume. Published at this holi- 


Constable’s 
Country 


day season, it is a capital gift book; pub- 
lished at any season of the year, however, 
it would have significance in view of present- 
day appreciation of a fact long unappreciated 
in its entire force—Constable’s influence in 
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France, not only up to his death in 1837, but 
especially since, in the development or the 
Barbizon school. This fact was notable 
enough to provoke the just comment that 
Constable’s influence on contemporary Eng- 
lish art hardly comes directly, but rather col- 
ored, as it were, through French spectacles. 
Mr. Tompkins gives us no formal essay on 
Constable, but, instead, the more instructive, 
informal illumination contained in a tran- 
script of impressions written, in the first 
instance, by the wayside. Thus, one who 
has done similar service for Hertfordshire 
and Warwickshire knows well how to explain 
the peculiar hold which the valley of the 
Stour had on Constable, and how it was 
that the artist passed much of his life 
and obtained many of his best landscapes 
there. Many of those landscapes are in- 
cluded in the reproductions in‘ color in 
this book, taken from the original paintings 
in the three great London galleries, the 
National Gallery, the National Gallery of 
British Art (the Tate Foundation), and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Though Gains- 
borough was born in Suffolk, we realize, 
after reading Mr. Tompkins’s text or looking 
at these pictures, that no name is so inti- 
mately associated with that region as Con- 
stable’s. The work should be read in con- 
nection w:th what Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
Lord Windsor, Messrs. Holmes, Henderson, 
Brock-Arnold, and Wedmore have written 
on Constable. It is a satisfaction that so 
much has been published within the past few 
years about the great artist, whose originality 
and whose truth to nature were alike remark- 
able, and whose influence on modern land- 
scape art in Europe has been greateg perhaps, 
than that of any other painter of the nine- 
teenth century. (In Constable’s Country. By 
Herbert W. Tompkins. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $4, net.) 


Readers of The Outlook al- 
ready know the main points 
in the life of this remarkable man. So also 
do the far greater number who have formed 
his audiences here this autumn, and have 
heard and met him during his five preceding 
visits to our country. It is enough to say to 
these, and should be enough to say to the 
general public, that this volume gives the 
story of his life from its beginning as a Gypsy 
child, and of his work as an evangelist-in 
four continents, dating from the time when 
he became a Christian and forsook the Gypsy 
life, in his seventeenth year. It is given to 
the world “with a diffidence amounting 
almost to reluctance” in response to “ per- 
sistent requests.” These requests are fully 


justified by the book itself. It is needless 
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to commend it further than by reference to 
the Introductions given by such men as 
G. Campbell Morgan and Alexander Mc- 
Laren. (Gipsy Smith: His Life and Work. 
By Himself. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. $l, net.) 


., “Gray Mist” is a pleasantl 
written story, but itis 
deficient in the dramatic quality which justi- 
fies a tragic ending, and there is every rea- 
son for averting the final catastrophe. It is 
a novel of Breton life, in which there is more 
atmosphere than action, and while the last 
few chapters are somewhat rapid and effect- 
ive, they are not prepared for, and they pre- 
sent a situation not good to contemplate. 
(Gray Mist. By the Author of “ The Mar- 
tyrdom of an Empress.” Harper & Brothers, 
New York. $1.50, net.) . 


Mr. Clifton John- 
son has a faculty all 
his own of entering 
easily and pleasantly into the life of the com- 
mon people wherever he may go. The valley 
of the Mississippi as he followed it gave him 
many opportunities to study phases of Amer- 
ican life which belong distinctly in the cate- 
gory of “ highways and byways.” New Or- 
leans itself, with its reminiscences of semi- 
foreign origin; the country districts behind 
the levees on the lower Mississippi (called by 
Mr. Johnson “the land of mosquitoes and 
alligators,” and adjoining what is called with 
equal exactness “the land of rice and 
sugar”); negro work and negro humor in the 
cotton patches of Tennessee; the primitive 
conditions of travel in “ Arkansaw;” the 
meeting of the waters at Cairo; and so on 
through ‘‘ Mark Twain’s country ” and to the 


Highways and Byways 
of the Mississippi 


Minnesota prairies and Wisconsin forests— 


all the places were studied, not as the tourist, 
or the scientist, or the collector of indus- 
trial statistics would study them, but from 
the standpoint of human nature, and with 
the enlivenment of picturesque and quaint 
character. The book is eminently readable, 
while from the pictorial side it has the advan- 
tage of scores of Mr. Johnson’s own photo- 
graphs. (Highways and Byways of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. By Clifton Johnson. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. §$2, net.) 


A thoroughly commonplace 
story. (Hearts and the Cross. 
By Harold Morton Kramer. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


A Hoosier 
Story 


Two young Irishmen, twins 
and easily mistaken one for 
the other, are plunged into 
the intrigue and romance of a petty German 
court (imaginary, of course), and their diverse 


The Illustrious 
O’ Hagan 
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characters lead to a comedy of errors. 
Lightly amusing, but of very little weight or 
force, is this novel. (The Illustrious O’ Hagan. 
By Justin Huntly McCarthy. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $1.50.) 


A superfluous story of Wash- 
ington society. The plot is 
based on Mary. Lang’s im- 
personation of the young art student whose 
aunt has invited her from Paris to Washing- 
ton, the arrival of the real niece forming the 
climax after a series of complications. (The 
Impersonator. By Mary Imlay Taylor. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


No one who knows 
a and Other Bishop Brent, of the 


Philippines, would ex- 
pect from him any but strong words, made 
fresh and fleet by sincerity. Such are the 
words of these short, direct sermons. Their 
forcefulness is due, not to any picturesque- 
ness of ornament, but to their freight of truth. 
The first sermon, which gives the title to the 
volume, presents liberty, physical, political, 
or religious, as not independence, which 
often hampers it, but as adjustment to en- 
vironment. Two of the sermons are based, 
unconventionally, on passages from Shake- 
speare. Of these two the second, “ Othello 
Preaches,” deals with marriage between 
dissimilar races. It is an interpretation of 
the aversion to “mixed marriages.” The 
last two addresses are, significantly, one on 
loyalty to America, the other on loyalty to 
Christ. The volume closes with an envoi, 
which may be called Bishop Brent’s inter- 
pretation of the preacher’s work. Incident- 
ally it explains the forcefulness of his own 
messages. At the risk of mutilating it, we 
quote these few lines: 
““ Whose pen with skill depicts the better way 
More knowingly could tell a tragic tale 
Of barren vows and frequent battles lost. 
And yet no counsel e’er took winsome form 
Save when the lips that taught its wise behests 
Had been bit through and through by teeth close 
clenched 
In purpose to incarnate in the life 
The graces preached.” 
(Liberty and Other Sermons. By the Rt. 
Rev. Charles H. Brent. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. $1, net.) 
of Theology theologian of the old school, 
with one foot across the thresh- 
old of advancing thought, is of special in- 
terest as exhibiting, in connection with the 
treatment of its author by British Wesleyans, 
the reactionary spirit of that influential body. 
For half a dozen years his published teach- 
ings concerning the future life have dis- 
quieted them. Last year, as the readers of 
The Outlook will remember, they permitted 
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him to retire from the chair which he had 
occupied for some twenty years in their col 
lege at Richmond as their foremost theolo- 
gian, rather than permit him to continue his 
publications. And yet this book, containing 
his revised and ripest thought, runs almost 
wholly on the traditional line, accepting even 
the now fatally discredited dogma that the 
human race was “ ruined ” as soon as created 
by the disobedience of the first man, even 
physical death being part of the alleged pen- 
alty thereby brought on all men. So, at the 
other end of history, Dr. Beet teaches “ the 
bodily return ” of Christ, “ to lay his hand on 
the wheels of time and stop them forever.” 
Between this Alpha and Omega no time 
hallowed belief is disturbed, except that, in 
deference to intellectual necessity, the notion 
of an inerrant book is relinquished for the 
preferred idea of an adequate authority in 
Holy Scripture. What the Wesleyans could 
not brook is Dr. Beet’s declaration that the 
New Testament does not plainly teach that 
“the lost” are destined to conscious suffer- 
ing hereafter without end, but only that their 
state is one of an irrecoverable ruin which 
is not precisely defined. With this his doc- 
trine of immortality coheres, viz., that an 
endlessly permanent existence is not +. Bibli- 
cal doctrine, although survival of death is. 
On such grounds as these British Wesleyans 
were content to let their veteran teacher go 
without a word of regret. That the same 
temper exists among American Methodists 
ee their foremost scholars there 
is, unfortunately, too much evidence. In 
his preface Dr. Beet administers a merited 
rebuke to the obscurantism of many religious 
teachers, whose policy of silence on mooted 
questions, though seeming prudent for them- 
selves, has a mischievous efféct on intelli- 
gent inquirers. (A Manual of Theology. 
By Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, New York. $2.75.) 


This is a very cheap con- 


ane wey ception of London society 
Out 

or any group of men and 

women. Apart from its holiday make-up the 


(The One 
Dodd, 


novelette has little to commend it. 
Way Out. By Bettina von Hutten. 
Mead & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


Dr. Herridge has something 
Life to say that is worth hearing 

both for the matter and the 
manner of it. In these short studies on the 
large subject of human experience he sees 
life whole, both in extent and content, and 
aims both to show it as he sees it, and to re- 
deem it from monotony and triviality by put- 
ting its emphasis in the right place. “ The 
Realist,” he observes, “ cannot fairly be said 


The Orbit of 
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to earn that name, if he is content to wallow 
in muddy waters when, higher up, the stream 
runs pure.” He insists upon the old Delphic, 
Socratic lesson, Know Thyself. “lf we 
would make the most of our time with 
others, we must have some time with our- 
selves ;” a habit of reflection is essential to 
practical efficiency; “a character nurtured 
in secret must needs be, in some form or 
other, rewarded openly.” <A word of jus- 
tice to “the eternal feminine” is said in 
the chapter “In Defense of Xanthippe.” 
Thoughtful readers of these engaging essays 
will welcome more. (The Orbit of Life. By 
William T. Herridge, D.D. The Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York. §$1, net.) 


The Pilgrim’s of spiritual insight, 
Staff o contemplative vision, of 
illumined joy and sorrow, of 
self-inspection and of self-confidence, from 
Spenser to Stevenson, are here bound to 
gether. This little volume is a book fora 
mood. There are times when the spirit finds 
such a support grateful. Though there are 
lacking some poems that one might expect 
in even so small a collection as this, those 
that are included have been discriminatingly 
selected. They are printed with excellent 
taste. (The Pilgrim’s Staff. Selected and 
Arranged by FitzRoy Carrington. Duffield 
& Co., New York. 75c. Postage, 5c.) 


In this volume one finds in his 
native home a character often 
transplanted to our own, and 
forming nearly as large a part of the popula- 
tion there as his co-religionists from all 
countries form here. Eight years’ residence 
in Poland, during which momentous changes 
in Jewish sentiment and action have taken 
place there, and her immediate contact with 
the representatives of parties, as well as with 
actual facts and events in Poland, enable the 
writer to speak with authority. We shall 
better understand the Polish Jew who settles 
among us through the introduction here given 
us to the economic and social environment 
that has stamped his character. Compara- 
tively few Jews in Poland have assimilated 
themselves to Polish culture. Eighty per 
cent. belong to the proletariat. These emi- 
grate hither, and with these chiefly this vol 
ume is concerned. The children of the 
ghetto, ill nourished and physically deterio- 
rating, swell the ranks of revolution and 
banditism with revolvers and bombs. The 
All-Jewish Labor League, popularly known 
as the “ Bund,” is indeed a formidable or- 
ganization, whose ranks and resources are 
reinforced by many sons of the educated 
Intelligentia, or professional class. The ter- 
rible record of their deeds here given depicts 


The Polish 
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a state of anarchy. Yet the Bund gains 
recruits daily, while the Zionist is regarded 
with hostility. The secret of the Bundist’s 
power is that he appeals to “ the latent am- 
bitions and anti-Christianism of the Jewish 
masses ” in their oppressed condition. Rather 
than renounce the Bund on the promise of 
life and ultimate freedom, two young Jew- 
esses, caught in a bomb factory, preferred to 
be shot. There is a tinge of needless appre- 
hension in the author’s view of the immigra- 
tion of “that wonderful people whom no 
amount of oppression, persecution, or injus- 
tice has been able to conquer.” It is a 
strong and desirable fiber which, when as- 
similated to free institutions, they add to the 
multiple strand of American life. (The Polish 
Jew: His Social and Economic Value. By 
Beatrice C. Baskerville. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2.50.) 


Mr. Hendrick’s volume 
on corporations is for 
the professional student 
and for reference rather than for reading. 
Its objeci is thus stated in the opening para- 
graph of the preface: 

This book 1s an attempt to define the limits within 

which the governments of the several States and of 
the United States may secure freedom of trade by 
control of the persons and things engaged therein, and 
to indicate the respective powers of the three depart- 
ments of the Government in the exercise of such con- 
trol. The relation of the three departments of the 
Government of the United States to one another and 
to those of the State governments in the control of 
inter-State commerce and of corporations is set forth 
with references to over two thousand cases involving 
questions of constitutional law. 
The book will be of value to the lawyer en- 
gaged in railway or other forms of corporate 
law; to the legislator who is asked to deal 
with this general subject; to the journalist 
who is called upon to instruct his readers 
respecting pending legislation ; and to offi- 
cials of great corporations whose sins against 
the law are sometimes sins of ignorance, not 
of willfulness. But the lay reader will find it 
not only heavy but intricate reading, and 
will legitimately desire some one to interpret 
it to him. Some of the author’s statements 
are somewhat surprising—we do not say that 
they are not justified ; for instance (we quote 
from the table of contents, which is full and 
admirably arranged) : 

Under the Constitution of the United States the 
power of the Nation to protect rights is less restricted 
than under the unwritten British Constitution— The 
power to regulate commerce. 

Municipal corporations existed before the States. 

Fr Under the Constitution commerce knows no State 
lines. 


Power to Regulate 
Corporations 


Mr. Hendrick stands for the supremacy of 
the Nation, for a liberal construction of the 
Constitution, and for the doctrine that the 
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rights and welfare of the public are not to 
be subordinated to private and privileged 
interests. In the main The Outlook is in 
sympathy with the spirit of the book, while 
on certain questions we are inclined to take 
issue with the author. But to go into details 
would take us beyond the limits of this no- 
tice. (The Power to Regulate Corporations 
and Commerce. By Frank Hendrick. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $4, net.) 


A second edition of 

Hadley and this remarkable story 
is Work 

of rescue work, by Dr. 
J. Wilbur Chapman, is a timely reminder 
that, as The Outlook said of a similar book, 
** Down in Water Street,” the power of faith 
to awaken and change men, strengthen their 
wills and purify their lives, is fully exempli- 
fied in these simple and moving narratives. 
For twenty years Mr. Hadley devoted him- 
self, heart and soul, to the reclamation of 
drunkards and outcasts... His power came 
from a double source, the divine life within 
him and an unwearying patience which was 
expressed in his own words, “If a man 
cheats me nineteen times, 1 shame him by 
-trusting him the twentieth.” His method 
was successful, as was proved during his 
life, and emphasized after his death by the 
presence and testimony of many men at the 
funeral and memorial services. He was truly 
a friend of sinners; he felt their infirmities, 
and, by steadfast belief in the divine spark 
in the lowest of men, he helped hundreds to 
begin the life he had himself proved possible 
by the grace of God. (S. H. Hadley, of 
Water Street. By J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
Second Edition. $1.25, net.) 


» Lhus- one may fairly char- 
acterize Professor Giddings’s 

recent volume of “ Readings ” 
in-sociology—mainly illustrative of sociologi- 
cal theory as given in his preceding works, 
and also in part an expansion of that theory. 
Its framework is an elaborate outline of 
theory given in definitions and propositions. 
Its filling is composed of select readings illus- 
trative of this, gathered from all times and 
from peoples in every stage of social develop- 
ment, as found in literature and laws, official 
records, legends, and newspapers. The 
framework of theory includes some additions 
to what the author has previously published, 
and the illustrative readings include many 
passages from his former works. A speci- 
men will illustrate the method of the book. 
Take the theoretical statement, “ Three great 
groups of public policies may be discovered. 
. . . Policies of Unity, Policies of Liberty, 
and Policies of Equality.” In illustration of 
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“policies of unity” are quoted the counsel of 
Haman in the Book of Esther, Plutarch’s 
stories of Spartan discipline and of Pericles’s 
treatment of troublesome elements in Athens, 
the legal penalties incurred in Saxon Eng- 
land by refusal to attend the Gemot, i.z., 
court or assembly, and the Acts of Charles 
II. for uniformity of worship and for censor- 
ship of the press. For illustration of “ poli- 
cies of liberty and equality ” the Ordinance 
of 1787 for the government of our Northwest 
Territory is given. Throughout the book 
runs a theory of social causation, not undi- 
rected by the “ divinity that shapes our ends;” 
seeing that human evolution alone has pro- 
ceeded at a diminishing cost to the individual, 
and that human society by creating person- 
ality converts evolution into progress toward 
a humanity that is still for us ideal. (Read- 
ings in Descriptive and Historical Sociology. 
Edited by Franklin H. Giddings, Ph.D., 
LL.D. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.60.) 


Some Successful 
Marriages 


Theauthor of these twelve 
short stories has some- 
thing to say. She writes 
with an originality which is the result of 
direct observation, and she is thoroughly 
modern in that she makes no use of literary 
types or conventional sentiment, but presents 
life as she sees it. Because her point of 
view is very clearly defined, because she 
persistently unfolds and demonstrates one 
positive philosophy, the reader may be an- 
tagonistic, but he will be more than indiffer- 
ently interested. Each of the stories is an 
analysis of married life; the book is a study 
of marriage as seen through the medium of 
many temperaments, under various kinds of 
pressure. First, the unrelenting realism of 
the stories strikes the mind as pessimism. 
But more and more a wholesome and rational 
principle appears, revealing new kinds of 
beauty and dignity in married love, dispel- 
ling dangerous illusions and offering some- 
thing in their stead. The book is a part of 
that inroad into conventional and unreal 
sentiment which is a notable movement in 
modern thought. Its limitation is a lack of 
humor, which results in a self-conscious style 
from time to time, and leads one to suspect 
that the characters are not quite average— 
as they are intended to be—but ultra-intro- 
spective, thinking their way through difficul- 
ties that over and over should dissolve in 
fun. (Some Successful Marriages. By 


Abby Meguire Roach. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. $1.25.) 
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The Stained Glass This book is quite allur- 
Redy ing with its warm, . 

rich binding, and “ The 

Stained Glass Lady,” with her beautiful 
house and her faculty for make-believe, will 
please imaginative children just as she 
pleases the small boy in the story. (The 
Stained Glass Lady. By Blanche Elizabeth 
Wade. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $2.50.) 
This is a small volume, but it 
contains admirably arranged 
and well-written accounts of 

much that is essential and characteristic in 
the home life, country life, and town life of 
Japan, together with thoughtful chapters on 
the future of Japan and the glamour of things 
Japanese. There are many photographic 
illustrations which have been chosen with 
discrimination in such a way as to bring out 
the meaning and purpose of the text while 
affording also pleasure to the zsthetic taste. 
(Things Seen in Japan. By Clive Holland. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 75 cents, 
net.) 
7h. Endertow This is one of the innumer- 


able novels based on a sen- 
timental perception of right and wrong. The 
life-battle of the young Scotch clergyman 
lacks humor, common sense, reality; yet the 
writer is perfectly sincere in his attempt to 
reveal the higher qualities. (The Undertow: 
A Tale of Both Sides of the Sea. By 
Robert E. Knowles. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. $1.50.) 

A quietly humorous semi- 
story of the courtship and 
married life of a couple of 
typical young Americans, who learn to ac- 
commodate their prejudices and their tem- 
pers to one another and to the conditions of 
life in suburban society. (The Von Blumers. 
By Tom Masson. Moffat, Yard & Co., New 
York. $1.50, net.) 

With The author of these interest- 
Wild Animals ing talks about the ways of 
animals, wild and tame, the 
perils behind the scenes in animal shows, 
the curiosities of animal life, the methods of 
animal trainers, and other kindred topics, has 
had unusual opportunities to study the care, 
training, feeding, and conduct of wild animals 
in captivity, and has made good use of those 
opportunities. She writes with animation 
and directness, and her narrative is enlivened 
by many capital photographs. (Behind the 
Scenes with Wild Animals. By Ellen Velvin, 
F.Z.S. Moffat, Yard & Co., New York, 


$2, net.) 


Von Blumers 


| 
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Letters to The Outlook 


THE POPE’S INFLUENCE ON ROMAN 
LIFE 


Pius X. has given Rome as well as the 
world a surprise by the way he has broken 
over the traditions of the Vatican. As parish 
priest, Bishop, Cardinal, and Patriarch, he 
has been a simple Christian, doing his work 
faithfully, serving God and humanity devot- 
edly with a single spirit; he knew nothing 
else.- Politics and diplomacy never entered 
his life. Christ was all in all with him; the 
Church, the visible instrument through which 
the teachings of the Nazarene were to be 
ministered. Blessing in the name of the 
Master, and ministering to His children, fill 
the life of this man of sweet mind. The 
struggle in the Conclave over the election of 
a successor of Leo XIII. caused him to be 
called as a compromise to wear the white 
robes of the head of the Church. The 
blissful quietness of his loved Venice was 
taken from him, and he was placed in an 
environment that is most exclusive. His 
nature did not change, and, as much as pos- 
sible, he remained a priest. Old rules as to 
access to the presence of the Pontiff were 
changed. He saw every one. He threw to 
the winds traditions; he thought not of 
diplomacy. “Feed the sheep” was his 
watchword, and more to him was the work of 
leading the people to the cross than all else. 
“ He is a kind, good-man ” came to be said of 
him by all. The people of Rome soon began 
to feel that he was earnestly devoted to the 
world’s spiritual welfare, that he wanted men 
to be religious for their own sake. They 
commenced to love him, and with that love 
came a religious and moral awakening that 
is plainly marked in the great city on the 
Tiber. The trend of the Roman populace to 
agnosticism is ceasing, and the spirit of 
Christ is beginning to more abound. The 
influence of the Pope’s life is and has beena 
great leaven working toward the higher life. 
Such leaders should be blest by men for their 
work. AMAZA THORNTON. 


THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL IN CON- 
STANTINOPLE 


Two days before the issue of The Outlook 
containing Mrs. Candace Wheeler’s article 
on “ Trained Nurses in Turkey” was pub- 
lished, our new hospital was destroyed by 
fire. A statement of this bare fact can in 
no wise convey to others what this meant to 
us who had labored in the heat of a Constan- 
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tinople summer to get the building in readi- 
ness for the first patients, nor to the sufferers 
who were eagerly awaiting the finishing 
touches to our building. 

As I write you my mind cannot get away 
from one poor man who for weeks had been 
suifering horribly from a tumor in the 
abdomen. There are other places in Con- 
stantinople where he might have had good 
attention if he had not been so poor, but 
without home, money, or influence, his friends 
had found it practically impossible to get 
him into a hospital where an operation of 
this importance could have been carried out 
under modern methods. His wite came to 
me on the morning of the fire, and while 
standing in front of me burst out crying, 
saying, “Oh, Doctor! what shall we do now 
that the hospital is gone?” I did what I 
could to comfort her, and tried my best to 
get him into another hospital, but because of 
lack of funds was unable to do so, and if he 
is not dead now he is still inagony. I only 
mention this case as one of hundreds, or 
perhaps thousands, to give you some idea of 
the great need we are trying to fill in the 
Turkish Empire. The hospital was never in 
greater need of help than it is to-day. The 
fire has placed us in a position where we 
must invest fifteen or twenty thousand dollars 
in land at once, if we are to carry out the 
plans which we have been working so hard 
to make practical. 

Mrs. Wheeler, in her article in The 
Outlook, gave a clear and detailed account 
of what we would have accomplished this 
year in a small way if we had not been 
stopped by the fire. A work of this sort 
cannot be given up, and if the people of 
America who are interested in world-wide 
humanitarian questions would only come to 
our aid at this time, it would be but a few 
months before our hospital and training- 
school could again open its doors to the 
sufferers of that land and the bright young 
women who are eagerly looking forward to 
the training course to give them the knowl 
edge they need for going out to work among 
their own people. 

Mr. Edwin H. Baker, 105 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York, who is Treasurer 
for our institution, or Messrs. Brown Broth- 
ers & Co., bankers, of 59 Wall Street, will re- 
ceive and acknowledge any contributions 


‘which our friends feel able to send us at this 


time of our great need. 
THOMAS S. CARRINGTON. 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
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FRESH AIR 
WHILE YOU 
SLEEP 


Clears the complexion, enriches the 
blood, invigorates the nerves, preserves 
the healthy, and helps the sick. 

With the Walsh Window Tent, that 
fits around the neck, the most delicate 
person can sleep comfortably in bed in a 
warm room with ordinary coverings on 
and breathe the outside air in winter. 
He can sit up and look around the room 
through the celluloid window, and move 
freely about on his pillow. During storm, 


rain, or snow he is protected by an out- 


side awning that is easily lowered and 
raised from within. The tent can be put 
in and left in, or taken out almost in- 
stantly and slipped under the bed. It 
gives energy and saves fuel. The regu- 
lar sized tent for one fits windows from 
27 to 42 inches wide, and over 24 inches 
high. ‘Tents for two and other sizes to 
order. The castings are bronze, frame 
Bessemer spring steel, coverings the best 
that can be had, weight nine and three- 
quarter pounds. 

Price $10.00. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. Write for illustrated booklet. 


THE WALSH 
WINDOW TENT 


(PATENTED) 


Walsh Window Tent Co. 
Morris, Illinois 
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THE(S 


<> Sailing alternately from 
NEW YORK 
and BOSTON 


- Via the Azores and 
Madeira to Gibral- 

tar, Algiers, Genoa, 
Naples, and Alexandria 


Ideal trips for the Fall and Winter to 
the charming coast resorts of the 
Mediterranean and Orient. 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK 
“* Cretic”’ 13,507 tons, Dec. 6, Mar. 30, May9 
** Cedric” 21,035 tons, Jan. 5, Feb. 16 
*** Celtic ’’ 20,904 tons, Jan. 19, Mar. 2 
“ Republic” 15,378 tons, Apr. 20, May 28, July 2 


* Two of the largest steamers in the world. 


SAILING FROM BOSTON 
“ Republic” 15,378 tons, Dec. 1, Feb. 2, Mar. 16 
**Canopic ” 12,096 tons, Jan. 12, Feb. 23, Apr. 10 
**Romanic”’ 11,394 tons, Apr. 27, June 8, July 17 
Send for illustrated booklet “ E” and rates. 


Services from New York-Boston to Liverpool. 


Further information from any Agent of the line or the 
Company’s offices a 


9 Broadway, New York 13% F St., N.W., Washington, 

84 State St., to D. 

90-96 Dearborn St. ‘Chicago 239 St. Charles St., New Orleans 

1319 Walnut St., Phila- 1 South Third St’, Minneapolis 
elphia St., Montreal 
900 Locust St., St. Louis 9 East 6th St., St. Paul 

41 King St. E. Toronto 207 Monadnock Bldg. San Francisco 


Travelers’ checks issued payable everywhere. 


“The 20th Century Limited” 


Fastest Long Distance Train in the World, 
960 Miles in 18 Hours, via the 


“ America’s Greatest Railroad” 


This magnificent train is equipped with 
Pullman cars of the very latest design and 
has all the special features which have 
made the New York Central service so de- 
servedly popular. Barber, Fresh and Salt 
Water Baths, Valet, Ladies’ Maid, Mani- 


cure, Stock and Market Reports, Tele- 
phone, Stenographer, etc. . 
A dozen other fast trains between 


New York, Boston 


and 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Columbus 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
Chicago, St. Louis 
the West and 
Southwest 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York 


Water Filters and 


Coolers 
THE BEST KINDS 


FOR SALE BY 


lewis & QoncER, 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
133 West Street, New York 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


Rule in their own sweet way over the heart of 
every lover of fine candy. 
Sold where they sell the best. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut St., Phila. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by Real Estate. Interest 
payable January and July Ist. Aa 
absolutely safe investment. 


_; See jor Booklet “ A.” 


DEVOTIONA 


By three famous composers ~~ Ss oO N G 


Doane, Kirkpatrick & 
For Sunday Schools, Church and meeting’. 
256 pages, cloth, 825 per 100; each byt 
A returnable copy for examination will be eee upon request 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or 


The Ben Greet Players of Shale 
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JOHNSON’S PREPARED 


Seta > all Deal in Paint. for FREE 
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NEW YEAR’S CALLS 


A New Drink to Replace the Old Time 
** Apple-Jack ”’ 


Twenty-five years ago the custom of making 
New Year’s calls was a delightful one for all con- 
cerned, until some of the boys got more “ egg-nog ” 
or “apple-jack” than they could successfully carry. 

Then the ladies tried to be charitable and the 
gentlemen tried to he as chivalrous as ever and 
stand up at the same time. 

If anyone thinks there has not been considerable 
improvement made in the last quarter of a century 
in the use Of alcoholic beverages, let him stop to 
consider, among other things, the fact that the old 
custom of New Year’s calls and the genteel tippling 
is nearly obsolete. 

The custom of calling on one’s friends, however, 
at the beginning of the new year, is a good habit, 
and another good habit to start at that time is the 
use of wellkmade Postum instead of coffee or 
spirits. 

A Staten Island doctor has a sensible daughter 
who has set Postum before her guests as a good 
thing to drink at Yule Tide, and a good way to 
begin the New Year. Her father writes: 

“My daughter and I have used Postum for some 
time past and we feel sure it contains wholesome 
food material. 

“TI shall not only recommend it to my patients, 
but my daughter will be most pleased to give a 
demonstration of Postum to our Christmas and 
New Year’s callers.” Read “The Road to Well- 
ville” in pkgs. “ There’s a reason.” 


Are You Getting 
Your Money 


It must have occurred to you time and time 
again that there was some way of investing 
your savings where they would earn 5% per 
year and be entirely free from the dangers of 
speculation. 

Learn the facts regarding the non-speculative 
business of the Industrial Savings and Loan 
Company, which has been established over 
thirteen yepes and during all this time has 
never paid less than 


5% per year on savings accounts 


Earnings reckoned for every day your money 
is in our care—no matter when received or 
when withdrawn. Always subject to your con- 
trol. Earnings remitted quarterly, semi-annu- 
ally, by check, or compounded as desired. 


Under New York Banking 
Department Supervision 


Let us send you full 
particulars, which will 
show you how we have 
paid others 5% on their 
savings and are able to 
pay on yours. 


Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co. 


10 Times Building 
Broadway, New York 


Have Your Suits 
Made to Order 


Any one can tell when a woman’s clothes are made 
Jor her. There is a perfection in fit—a becomingness and 
individuality about them that cannot be found in ready- 
made garments, no 
matter what price 
is paid for them. 

Thousands of wo- 
men who have real- - 
ized this fact are 
today our regular 
customers. 

Our prices for 
garments MADE 
TO YOUR OR- 
DER are lower 
than those asked 
by your local store- 
keeper for the 
ready-made kind. 


You take no risk 
in sending us a 
trial order. We 
guarantee to fit 
you PERFECTLY. 
Any dissatisfac- 
tion for any rea- 
son whatever en- 
titles you.to a 
refund of your 
money. 


WINTER 
SUITS 


Finely Tailored 
in the Latest 
New York Styles 


*6 0°25 


Our Style Book gives you /u// particulars and illus- 
trates over 100 styles now popular in New York. It is 
sent free, together with samples chosen from our enormous 
stock of fashionable Winter materials. The Style Book 
illustrates : 


Visiting Costumes . . $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits . . $7.50to$25 
Stylish Skirts . . . $3.50to$I5 
Winter Coats - $6.50to $25 
Uisters and Rain Coats . $8.75 to $20 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any 
part of the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 


We Send Free * 227 part of the United States 


our New Winter Book of New 
York Fashions, showing the latest styles and containing 
our Copyrighted Measurement Chart; also a large as- 
sortment of Samples of the newest materials. 

WRITE TO-DAY ; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 
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« The Car That Takes You Through” 


Model **N,”’ 4 Cylinder, 30-35 H.P., $2,500 


The highest type of inventive genius and constructive ability is exemplified in the Wayne 
Model “ N.” 

Everything that could be suggested as conducive to comfort and durability has been incorpo- 
rated. Everything entering into the car is the best that money could buy, executed by the most 
skillful mechanics obtainable. 

In designing the Model “N” the beaten path was departed from and new features introduced 
whose merits we have determined beyond a doubt. 

Selective type, sliding gear transmission located on the rear axle marks a distinct advance in 
automobile construction. 

The elimination of all unnecessary parts, thereby strengthening the entire mechanism, makes it 
trouble-proof. 

The most critical examination of its merits forces the admission that for simplicity, stability 
and style, it has zo egual for the money, no superior al any price. 


Our Model “R,” 50 H. P. seven passenger car, with Pullman body, listing at $3,500, and 
Model “ K,” 30-35 H. P. five passenger car at $2,500, are also great values. 
Let us send you a catalog descriptive of our entire line. 


WAYNE AUTOMOBILE CO., Dept. Z, Detroit, Michigan 
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| Piano Player Mechanism with METAL a 


| — 


Secondary Valves and 


CECILIAN (CABINET) PIANO PLAYER 


CAN BE ATTACHED TO ANY PIANO. 


THE VITAL PART of the 


Mechanivm,Primary and 


Pneumatics and the Wind 
Chert -Made of Bram 
Steel and Phosphor Bronze 


In all piano players, the “ pneumatics ” are the vital part of the entire mechanism. 

In all piano players except the Cecilian, these “ pneumatics ” are made of wood 
and leather—and that’s where the trouble comes in. 

Ever get your shoes wet and have them dry hard and stiff? Leather will do that 
in damp weather, for it absorbs the moisture. ere 

Ever had a door or a window stick in your house? It’s because the wood swells 
during damp weather. 

That’s the trouble with the wood and leather “ pneumatics.” 

They are affected by the constant changes in the weather and can’t do their 
work properly. 

In the Cecilian Piano Player mechanism, the “pneumatics” and the wind 
chest are made of metal—brass, steel and phosphor bronze—weather doesn’t 
affect them in any way. They don’t swell, neither do they shrink, and that’s 
why they are always in perfect working order. 

The Cecilian piano player mechanism is built into the Sohmer-Cecilian Piano, the 


Catalog fully describing all of these instruments 
sent free on request. 


THE FARRAND COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Farrand-Cecilian Piano, and also in cabinet form ready to be attached to any piano. | 
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